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ITUATED just 
south of historic - 
Assanpink Creek, 
on a block of 
ea eight acres, 
bounded by Kent and Division 
streets and Chestnut and 
Hamilton avenues, in the city 
of Trenton, is the New Jer- 
sey School for the Deaf. 
When founded, it was in the 
borough of Chambersburg, a 
southern suburb of the city 
proper, but the years that 
have elapsed since its estab- 
lishment have extended the 
municipality far beyond it, 
and it is to-day in one of the 
most thickly settled and beau- 
tiful portions of New Jer- 
sey’s State capital. 

The plant consists on an 


administration building, in 
which are also the school rooms, dormitories 
and chapel; an industrial building for, the 


teaching of trades, an ornate and finely equip- 
ped hospital and a coach house used largely 
for storage purposes. 

The current year is the twenty-seventh in 
the history of the school, it having ‘been opened 
for the reception of children in the fall of 
1883. Prior to that time the deaf children of 
the State were sent to the institutions in neigh- 
boring states to be educated, their tuition being 
paid by their parents when they were able to 
bear the expense, and by the State when the 
parents could not. The number of deaf 
1883, had become so considerable that it was 
deemed advisable to establish within the State 
a separate school for their education, and steps 
were at once taken to that end. 

The Soldiers’ Children’s Home, in Cham- 
bersburg, had fulfilled its purpose, the soldier’s 
children being all grown, and to this building 
and its large plot of ground attention was 
directed. It appeared by far the best adapted 
for immediate occupation and, by an act of 
legislature, approved March 31, 1882, it was 
set apart for its present uses. It opened with 
Lut ninety pupils, but the number has increased 
until there are at present one hundred and 
sixty children under instruction. In order to 
care for so many greatly increased accom- 
modations have been necessary, and to meet 
the growing demands there have been frequent 
additions and improvements to the original 
plant from time to time according as the cir- 
cumstances of the case have demanded and 
permitted. 

The home itseslf was greatly enlarged and 
put in most excellent order; the roadways 
were finely graded, unnecessary and unsightly 
shrubbery was removed, and the lawns, by 
sedulous attention, made picturesque and at- 
tractive. A fine building for industrial train- 
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ing was some years since erected, and in 1898 
a finely Se hospital completed the re- 
quirements of the work, until at the present 
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time the New Jersesy School for the Deaf 
seems quite complete in its buildings and ap- 
pointments. 

The improvement in buildings and grounds 
has been accompanied by a corresponding 
growth in systems of training and methods of 
instruction. It is the aim of the school to 
make well-rounded men and women, men and 
women who will be self-supporting and fitted 
for every duty in life. Mere development of 
the mind, while almost the sole object in the 


Deaf 


speaking school, would in an 
institution for the deaf result 
in but comparatively little ad- 
vantage to the child. The 
soul, the mind, the body, the 
industrial sense alike receive 
attention, and the effort is to 
bring correlation in these and 
the greatest perfection in each. 


INTELLECTUAL WORK. 


The mental development of 
the child is, of course, regard- 
ed as of primary importance. 
For this development it is de- 
pendent almost wholly upon 
the school. The speaking 
child gets its education from 
the conversation of those about 
it, from the lectures heard, 
from the songs that are sung, 
from the voices of nature all 
around it—from a thousand 
and one source inaccessible to the deaf child, 
and the school room is only one of many 
Pierian springs. The school is to the deaf 
child, for many years the whole pabulum of 
the mind. 

A thoroughly trained corps of instructors 
and assistants, and the best methods of the 
foremost educators of the deaf throughout the 
world, have been brought together in the pres- 
ent school for these silent ones, and zealous 
effort is being made, in every way, to advance 
their interests. The trend of opinion among 
those engaged in the education of the deaf has, 
of late years, been enormously towards the 
teaching of speech and the training of pupils 
to that keen observation that shall enable them 
to understand the speech that is going on 
around them. The school has taken a first 
tlace in this departure. Every child is being 
taught speech and speech-reading, and with 
most encouraging results. It has not been 
found possible to do away with gesture en- 
tirely, but the amount of it has been greatly 
restricted, and as a higher plane is gradually 
reached, it will, doubtless, be possible to dis- 
pense to a still greater extent with it, and per- 
haps at some time even disuse altogether what 
has heretofore been regarded by the. majority 
of those engaged in the work as an indispens- 
able requisite. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


An especial work of the school is to take the 
deaf child from the ranks of dependents and 
give it a foremost place among the wage-earn- 
ing and self-supporting; and to this end every 
boy and girl is being given a knowledge of 
some useful trade. The industrial depart- 
ment is one of the best connected with any 
institution for the deaf in the country; classes 
in printing, half-tone engraving, wood-work- 
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ing, .caning, shoemaking, photographing, 
dressmaking, millinery, embroidery and all 
forms of housework are daily in operation, 
perfecting the children in a knowledge of these 
useful arts. 

Lessons in sloyd and plain sewing are given 
to the children as soon as they are large en- 
ough to handle the necessary tools, implements 
and materials. It is found that the acquisi- 
tion of skill and the ability to make itself use- 
ful may be made matters of the greatest in- 
terest at a very early age, and it not infrequent- 
ly happens that little ones of seven or eight be- 
come quite expert with the needle and with the 
implements in use in the other departments. 
Their preliminary training also has this value 
—it gives an opportunity to watch the child 
and to ascertain the trend of its mechanical 
thought. During this period its tastes in the 
matter of work, and the character of the oc- 
cupations around its home that pay best, are 
discussed with it, in order that the trade it is 
to take up for its lifework may be decided 
upon. Even where there is no probability of 
the child having to work for a living, a know- 
ledge of some form of handiwork is insisted 
upon, so that if the unexpected happens and it 
is obliged to earn its own living, it will be safe. 

The finest of tools and the most modern 
machinery complete the outfit of every depart- 
meni. 

PHYSICAL CARE. 


Unremitting attention to the bodily health 
of the child continues during its whole pupil- 
age, the utmost care being exercised in all the 
minutiae of child life. The food is. simple, but 
of the finest quality, always well cooked, and 
the most careful oversight is continued during 
meal hours. The meat is cut for the children 
who are too small to cut it for themeslves; 
every caution is given to prevent too rapid eat- 
ing, ample time is allowed for the processes 
of mastication and deglutition, care being 
taker that violent exercise shall not immediate- 
ly follow eating; the use of candy and other 
indigestible foods between meals is discour- 
aged ; the clothing of children careless enough 
to-expose themselves to wet weather is at once 
changed; the ventilation everywhere is care- 
fully watched; every. safeguard is: placed 
around the children to keep them from acci- 
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dent or injury, and everything is done to con- 
serve bodily health and strength and to afford 
a sure foundation for the future. Systematic 
class instruction by a skilled trainer in a well- 
equipped -gymnasium is daily given, and out- 
of-door games during all leisure hours are en- 
couraged. A rigid physical examination 1s 
made of each child, looking towards the cor- 
rection of any defect. The conditions of the 
vital organs are carefully observed, and to sup- 
plement these observations inquiries are ad- 
dressed to parents to ascertain whether there 
is particular weakness in any organ or a ten- 
dency to any disease. Thus preparation is 
made to meet and combat any attack upon the 
health of the child. The result has been years 
of well-nigh uninterrupted health within the 
school, 
MANNERS AND MORALS. 


(Taken March, rgr1o.) 


MEMBERS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The personal decorum 
of the children is made 
a subject of careful at- 
tention. The thought is 
that nothing will have a 
greater bearing wpon 
their future lives than 
the way they conduct 
themselves towards 
those around them and 
that no more important 
is the influence of their 
intellectual and  indus- 
trial training than the 
cultivation of that court- 
eous consideration for 
the rights of others that 
will insure for them a 
similiar regard from 
those with whom they 
are destined to come in 
contact 

Daily instruction is 
also given upon the gen- 
eral principles of moral- 
ity and religion. Reli- 
gion is the foundation 
of all human life. On 
the foundation of reli- 
gion rest all work, all ac- 
tivity, and it is there- 
fore, evident that edu- 
cation—that is, the pre- 
paration of man for life and activity—must be 
founded on religion. Truth, kindness, hon- 
esty, decorum, justice, purity and the rest of 
those moralities that are the basis of all reli- 
gion are carefully instilled. Aside from these 
the child is encouraged to attend the services 
of the church of which its parents are mem- 
bers, or of such church as parents shall specify. 
Absolutely nothing sectarian or denomination- 
al is at any time taught. 

The school and its grounds constitute a little 
world of its own. An excellent newspaper, 


compiled by the boys and their instructor in 

printing, illustrated with half-tones that are 

engraved in the half-tone department, gives 

each month a full resume of the news of the 

* school. 

A fine collection of pictures ornament the 
(Continued on page 193.) 
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HE game of basket- 

ball is essentially a 

modern game. Its 
origination dates back to the 
year 1891. The inventor, 
Dr. James Naismith, realiz- 
ed the opportunity of in- 
venting a game to fill in the 
gap between the foot-ball of 
the Fall and the base-ball of 
the Spring. Hence its ori- 
gin. That his efforts have 
not been accomplished in 
vain can be readily attested 
by the fact that the game it- 
self is being played almost 
everywhere in this country. Colleges, acade- 
mies, schools, military, athletic and social or- 
ganizations have taken it up. So, also, have 
many of our cities, towns, etc. 


ward; Walter 


TRENTON ONE OF THE FIRST TO RESPOND TO 
THE GAME. 


As soon as the news of a new game being 
originated spread broadcast over the land, 
Trenton listened with concern. It appealed 
to her sporting sense. She set to work on 
it diligently. Soon teams were organized, 
games were arranged and played, and in a 
short while the whole city got basket-ball mad. 
Other cities and towns loomed up with formal 
teams. The new game had created a sensa- 
tion. The public was willing to pay to be 
entertained. So leagues were formed with 
teams representing various cities of the East. 
One of the leagues was known as the Na- 
tional League of Professional Basket-Ball. 
It was the strongest league, too, at that time. 
Trenton entered said league and swept every- 
thing before her. Ere long she earned the 
title “Fhe City that made Basket-Ball Popu- 
lar.”’ 

For some years the league continued and 
Trenton always was well up in the race each 
succeeding season. Then things began to oc- 
cur that ignored the public’s demand for clean 
sport. Rough tactics, disputes, etc., had 
marred the game. These punctured the in- 
terest of the followers of the game; they no 
longer attended. Thus the magnificent game 
was killed locally. That was ten years ago. 

Not until last winter was the game revived 
in Trenton, when a team representing same 
entered the newly organized Eastern League. 
It may be of interest to add that Trenton 
forged to the front after a hard season’s 
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The Unparalleled Record 
Silent Worker Basket-Ball Team 


I909 -1910. SEASON. MOST SUCCESS- 
FUL DURING LONG CAREER. WON 
iS, LOST O: 


By Miles H. Sweeney 


From left to right—top row :—Isaac Lowe, captain, guard; Harry Dixon, guard; Frederick 
Walz, center; Edward Wegrzyn, center. 
Bottom row:—Carmine Pace, forward; Walter Hedden, forward; Vincent Metzler, for- 


Throckmorton, guard. 


struggle. Let it be hoped Trenton will once 
more maintain her reputation as a conspicu- 
ous factor in keeping the game alive as she 
did years ago. 


SILENT WORKERS BEGAN CAREER IN EARLY 
DAYS OF BASKET-BALL. 
When the basket-ball craze was at its 


height the Silent Workers took to the game 
naturally, just as one would take to anything 
new as a matter of curiosity. Needless to 
say, the game created such a favorable im- 
pression that to this day it never was once 
forsaken. 

Of course, during their first year at the 
game, the Silent Workers did not show much 
in the way of skill. They were beaten more 
often than otherwise at that time. But they 
were learning all the time; they were laying 
the foundation of their future success. To 
learn the game all at once is utterly impossible. 
It takes years to come to what may be termed 
a fair degree of ability. Like base-ball, bas- 
ket-ball is a complex game. Goal throwing, 
itself, requires long practice to master. So 
likewise passing, dribbling, feinting, eluding, 
guarding, jumping, running, twisting, block- 
ing, etc. And I have not mentioned endur- 
ance, alertness and promptitude, self-con- 
fidence and _ self-possession. 

It was not long before the boys began to 
hold their own with their opponents. Each 
succeeding season saw a better team than the 
preceding one, until the present team, which 
stands forth as the best that ever represented 
the school. 

For years the name Silent Workers has 
been familiar in local sporting circles. Al- 
most everyone who reads the sporting pages 
of the local press knows more or less of their 
achievements. 


the 


As I have said before, 
professional basket-ball had 
until recently been dead in 


Trenton for ten years. 
During that long lapse of 
time the Silent Workers did 
much to keep up local in- 
terest in the game. Their 
gymnasium was the centre 
of attraction of the enthusi- 
asts of the game. Other 
places. that were formerly 
used for the playing of the 
game were at that time 
changed into meeting places. 
So the attention of the loyal 
followers of the game was turned towards the 
above mentioned+ gymnasium. Here games 
were played twice, and occasionally thrice, 
weekly throughout the winter, year after 
year. The cream of Trenton’s amateur and 
semi-professional teams tested their skill 
against the silent ones. In the majority of 
their games the Silent Workers came out 
victorious. In fact, during the last three 
seasons, defeat was a thing never encountered 
on the home floor. During the season of 
1907-8 they won 17 and lost 1; in 1908-9 
their record stood 26 games won and 1 lost; 
the present season shows Ig won and none 
lost. The two defeats credited against them 
in those last three seasons occurred on a 
foreign floor. The 1906-7 season gave a re- 
cord of 20 wins and 6 defeats. I regret be- 
ing unable to furnish records other than those- 
above mentioned. They are either in the 
possession of others or lost to oblivion. 


PRESENT TEAM GREATEST EVER TURNED OUT. 


A perusal of the record of the 1909-10 
team, printed elsewhere, shows 19 games won 
and naught lost. The record speaks more 
than words could tell of the class of the team. 
To say that the team deserves all the credit 
for its splendid success is to put it mildly. 
Let it be understood the Silent Workers gen- 
erally played against powerful odds. Their 
opponents usually were of larger proportions. 
This is what makes their record all the more 
wonderful. In every way the team is a won- 
derful one—a team the school may be well 
proud of. Every player is a star at his re- 
spective position, and withal they all are good 
in every department of the game. 

A more courageous and game lot of young- 
sters is seldom to be found. They never re- 
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fuse to accept any challenge showered upon 
them, never bother with the strength or ability 
of their opponents. Their motto is somewhat 
like this: “We play everyone or none.” Ad- 
vantages in height, weight and size have no 
terrors for them. They have a world of con- 
fidence in their ability; long and varied ex- 
perience has taught these boys much in that 
line. Moreover, they put their whole heart 
and soul in their playing. Basket-ball is their 
national game, it is their hobby. 


THEIR STAYING POWERS UNLIMITED. 


One of the secrets of their wonderful suc- 
cess is their ability to set the pace and keer. 
it up from beginning to end without any ap- 
parent signs of fatigue or distress. 
Here is where they have proven 
themselves far superior to their op- 
ponents. Endurance is one of the 
necessary qualities of a successful 
basket-ball player. To stand the 
strain of two twenty-minute halves 
of continuous playing at such a 
strenuous game as basket-ball is, is 
something only those who are well 
trained can accomplish. Yet it is 
mere child’s play for any of these 
boys. 

I have seen many instances of 
their remarkable enduring powers. 
For years it has been their custom 
in practice to divide into two ex- 
act teams, and, pitting themselves 
against each other, go at it far 
far beyond the actual time required 
for the game. Not infrequently 
they keep up their playing from 
one to two hours at a stretch, and 
at the end scamper off-to the dress- 
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the time and there is no question as to his 
cvercoming that particular weakness in the 
course of time. He lives at Lambertville, 
N. J., is 19 years old and weighs 155 pounds. 

Harry E. Dixon is,‘as far as can be ascer- 
tained, the greatest guard that ever wore the 
colors of the school. This also means that in 
all around ability he outshines all of his com- 
petitors. The position of guard affords the 
least opportunity to score. It is also generally 
assumed that guards are usually poor goal- 
throwers. Such is not the case with Dixon. 
Not only does he play his position superbly 
well but when it comes to goal-throwing he 
is without a peer. Time and again his brilliant 
dashes down the floor, his clever, liberal pass- 


ing room, take a cold shower and 
dress up in time for dinner or sup- 
per! Small wonder in most of 
their games they usually come out 
victorious in the end. 

Indeed many of the teams they 
met before the game looked as if 
they would make them look foolish. But 
when it comes to playing, the terrific pace set 
by the silent ones soon begins to tell on their 
opponents, and it is not long before they are 
all at sea puffing like porpoises. Everyone 
knows the sensation of “getting winded.” 
You feel as weak as a baby. The muscles re- 
fuse to respond to the will, feel heavy, etc. 
Under such circumstances it is an easy matter 
for the Silent Workers to run away with the 
game. 

SUMMARY OF PLAYERS. 


Carmine Pace, manager-player, better 
known in the sporting world as Peter P. Pace, 
hails from Newark, N. J. As soon as he en- 
tered the school he took to basket-ball as a 
duck would to water. That was some ten 
years ago. He gradually worked his way up 
to the senior team, a place on which he held 
for many years. From the start he became 
one of the mainstays of the team, a distinc- 
tion he still enjoys. During his career he 
served as captain of the Silent Workers a 
number of times and thereby did much to 
make a winner out of every team he piloted. 
He is an accurate shot and plays his position 
at forward in brilliant fashion. He is 21 years 
old and weighs 140 pounds. 

Isaac Lowe, captain of the team, unlike Pace 
has been in the game only a fewseasons, Sev- 
eral years ago he was a novice ; to-day he ranks 
with the best of them as far as team work is 
concerned. Few have attained such promi- 
nence in a short space of time. 
offers a stonewall defense, but is not a first- 
rate goal thrower, as a glance at the records 
will indicate. However, he is improving all 


At guard he 


SILENT WORKER JUNIORS. 


Top row—from left to right:—Charles Durling, guard; Arthur Baumlin, guard; 
Arthur Blake, guard; Michael Grod, guard. 
Bottom row:—Edward Wegrzyn, center; Samuel Eber, captain, forward; John 
Garland, forward; Arthur Colberg, forward. 


ing and accurate shooting invariably resulted 
in goals being landed that had the effect of 
averting threatening defeat. His all-around 
playing, which is of an exceptional stamp, 
makes it possible for him to play any position. 
This is his second year on the team. He lives 
at Secaucus, N. J., is 18 years old and weighs 
144 pounds. 


Walter Hedden, elusive forward of the 
team, is a Trenton boy. Fleet of foot, sure of 
shot, he shares with Pace and Dixon the honor 
of being the only players who have passed the 
century mark in individual point-scoring. He 
also figured prominently in team work 
throughout the season. Like Dixon he has 
been on the team two seasons. He is the light- 
est member of the team, weighing 136 pounds. 
He is 18 years old. 


Frederick Walz, centre, is the oldest member 
of the team in point of continuous service. 
“Old War Horse,” as he is familiarly called 
by his team-mates, is by no means an old fel- 
low as his age, which is 23 years, will attest. 
His generalship has been of great service to 
the team. He is besides a fair goal-thrower 
and a tower of strength at team work. On 
the jump he is a wonder considering his height, 
which, although being but 5 feet 8 inches, does 
not deter him from outjumping his usually 
taller rivals. He weighs in the neighborhood 
of 160 pounds and, like Hedden, resides in 
Trenton, ‘N..J. 


Edward Wegrzyn, who alternated with 
Walz at centre, is another Trenton boy. His 
career has been a remarkable one in view of 
its brevity. When he made his debut at bas- 


ket-ball a little over two years ago, he was 
never expected to make such rapid progress. 
From the beginning he improved with giant 
strides and was soon picked up and given room 
on the first team, this being his first season 
on the team. Early in the season he gave 
no evidence of the phenomenal form he dis- 
played later in the season. He gave Walz a 
hard tussle for the centre position honors, and 
has since been developing into a first-rate 
goal-thrower. He weighs 156 pounds and his 
age, which is 16 years, indicates he has plenty 
of time to improve. 

Walter Throckmorton, who plays one of the 
positions of guard on the remarkable 1909-10 
aggregation, has given four years of splendid 
service to the team. He is an all- 
around player with few equals and 
can be depended upon to put up a 
great game in every instance. He 
would make an excellent forward, 
on account of his goal-throwing 
ability, but his particular position 
suits him better, because his de- 
fense and floor work are of such 
an order as would be of credit to 
any team. His playing all through 
the season approached a_ high 
standard. He resides in Trenton, 
is 20 years old and weighs 140 
pounds. 

Vincent Metzler, one of the 
team’s three forwards, has been 
playing the game ever since he 
first entered the school. He is a 
clever, tricky sort of a player and 
his fine work throughout the sea- 
son aided materially in the score 
column, Furthermore he is an all- 
around player, occasionally being 
shifted to guard, at which posi- 
tion he played just as well as at his 
wonted place. This marks his sec- 
ond year on the team. He lives 
at Somerville, N. J., weighs 143 
pounds and is a sturdy chap of 18 


summers. 
RECORD. 

Silent Workers...... OO; Pilten GAs iis cian. 18 
Silent Workers...... 64 Olympic A. C........ 9 
Silent Workers...... 29 Olympic A. Cl... 13 
Silent Workers. ......37- Fulton A. ‘C.....06.5. 20 
Silent Workers.:.... 23 Qreos A. iCi.0002..0. 16 
Silent Workers...... 4 Palace Five.....6..% (a) 
Silent Workers...... a7 Reese’“A: Coocccicu. 15 
Silent Workers...... 4? Reese Aa Moisi st caas te) 
Silent Workers...... 26. Olympia AoC... 0... 13 
Silent Workers...... 51 Silent Workers Jrs... 16 
Silent Workers...... 47 Roeblings A. C....... 13 
Silent Workers...... 65 Newton, Pa.......... 15 
Silent Workers...... TS. “reas AoC isc sans 14 
Silent Workers...... 24 Pennington: .......... 13 
Silent Workers...... mag Pibastree a sce a 30 
Silent Workers...... 30 Roebling A. C........ 15 
Silent Workers...... 72. Batesman A. C....... II 
Silent Workers...... 41 Keystone A.-C........ 12 
Silent Workers...... 66. Eclipse A. Co... gos. 13 
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INDIVIDUAL RECORDS. 


Games. Fld.G. F1.G. Pts. 
P. Pace; forwatt:. 26 00.0. 10 71 19 161 
Hs MON, AEE Si wees 14 73 I 147 
W. Hedden, forward......... 15 67 12 146 
HP, Walz, centers r. 3 os 10 6-47 fe) 04 
V. Metzler, forward.......... 12 42 fe) 84 
E. Wegtzyn, center........... 36 oO 72 
W. Throckmorton, guard..... 24 o 48 
1 Tpo we; RGAtd es leo etess 14 5 33 


SILENT WORKER JUVENILES. 


SILENT WORKER JUNIORS. 


Sil. Workers Jrs..., 78 Goehrig A. C......... 2 
Sil Workers ‘Jrs:... 43 -‘Smith “Av C..2...5-4.. 10 
mil, Workers. Jrs..... 66 Frank Ay Ceo sce: 21 
Sil. Workers Jrs.... 54 Frank Ab... co... 8 
Sil. Wockers 2s. oc: 30) Smith A, Cos eek 2 
Si. Workers Jrs...:105 Homestead ........0.0. 16 
Sil. Workers Jrs.... 46 “Travis A. “Co. .... 0.6. 3 
Si Workers Jrs:... . 32. Homestead ....:..0... 2 
Sil. Workers Jrs.... 75 Johnson A. C......... 16 
Sil. Workers Jrs....:92 Greyog A. C.......... I 
Sil. Workers Jrs..... 31 Catholic ‘Chab......... 5 
Sil. Workers Jrsic 36. Oreos «Frs.o0. 2.2.8. 16 
Sil. Workers Jrs.... 69 Muellen A. C......... 15 
Sal; Workers. Jrso2: 5 4. BAG on cc feck 2 
Sil. Workers Jrs.... 41 Catholic Club......... 9 
Sil. Workers Jrs.... 16 Sil. Wor. Srs......... 51 

&s50 201 


INDIVIDUAJ, RECORDS. 


Games. Fld.G, F1.G. Pts. 


Metzler forward.............. 13 116 4 236 
Plies, TOrwarg i655 Goes s lea 15 93 20 206 
Wegrzyn, center.............. II 95 oO 190 
Colberpy, -piuard... seaawis coe 13 44 fe) 88 
Rise; pratals eae ws esis II 26 oO 52 
Gers pike "10 1 «yi Nea oe eee ee 5 15 oO 30 
Garland, forward............. 5 13 fe) 26 
Bamilin; souard oe. asin 3 11 fo) 22 


Quiet Five 


This club, which is composesd of deaf boys 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, was or- 
ganized on the 11th of last March, by John 
Hagerty, of Holyoke. Out of the ten games 
flayed they won four. 

Captain Edward Luther, left forward, of 
Hartford, threw more goals from the floor 
than any other member. He was born in 
Lynns, Conn., is 25 years of age and weighs 
105 Ibs. He was gradauted from the Hart- 
ford School for the Deaf. 

Felix Bonvouloir, right forward, is as good 
as Edward Luther, if not slightly better. He 
graduated from Hartford in 1905. Age, 25 
years; weight, 170 lbs. 

Harry Daniels, of Springfield, Mass., center, 
ranked next to E. Luther in shooting. He 
was graduated from Clarke School for the 
Deaf, at Northampton, Mass. He is married, 
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and recently became father of a baby girl, born 
April 24th. 

John Hagerty, of Holyoke, Mass., right 
guard and manager, threw the most foul goals. 
He is a Hartford School product. 

Frank Forsythe, of Thompsonville, Conn., 
left guard, is a Lexington Ave. School {New 
York) graduate. He was born in Scotland. 
He played splendidly at the guard. He is 
30 years of age and weighs 135 lbs. 

Joseph O'Connell, of Holyoke, Mass., play- 
ed good in the absence of John Hagerty, on 
account of sickness. He threw five field goals 
in Holyoke March 12. He saved the game by 
the score of 30-22. He was graduated from 
Clarke School for Deaf, at Northampton, 
Mass. He played at right forward. 

Arno Kloffer, of Holyoke, Mass., substitute, 
played with credit to himself and the team. 
He was acting-manager in the absence of 
Hagerty. He was graduated from the Hart- 
ford school in 1907. 

The entire team may play again this coming 
winter. 


Mr. Maynard is Mistaken. 


In commenting on “Our Celebrities” in May S1- 
LENT Worker, Mr. Maynard says | laud the Gallau- 
detites to the skies and pass the non-Gallaudetites. 
Now, Mr. Maynard, how do you make that out? 
Really, I do not know which is which? If I were 
offered pay to name only four non-Gallaudetites, 
I should fail to get it. But I do know Mr. Clond 
went to Gallaudet—did I laud him? He doesn’t 
think so! Helen Keller never went to Gallaudet, 
to my knowledge... I did praise her. I have met 
but three of those named in the verses (I must not 
say “poem.” I might offend Mr. Pach) and I do 
not know which are the non-Gallaudetites, except- 
ing Tilden and Helen Keller. 

But now for business. I am a Gallaudet man, 
but I am opposed to “Gallaudetism” and “cliquism.” 
It is working untold injury to the deaf; it is almost 
criminal and is eating like a canker into the very 
life of the deaf. You kiss me and I'll kiss you is 
the whole thing, or contemptable state of affairs, I 
might say. Disagreement is ‘natural, but openly 
selling one’s honor or working at bias to the inner 
man is ruinous. 

This state of affairs is bearing some its fruit in 
the way of violent attacks and repudiations in the 
papers for the deaf. A few month’s reading ofthese 
papers after a long absence from the affairs of the 
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deaf suggested the ideas which appear in “Our Cele- 
brities.” I believe I stated the present condition of 
the deaf just as an outsider, or hearing person would 
be led to think after reading what I did, and it is 
up to the deaf to calm down a little in their journal- 
ism and think more and write less. 

And here Mr. Pach, I beg your attention a minute. 
Now, were you not actuated more by feeling than 
by truth, when you passed judgment on my “little 
effort”? I’m not offended, but listen to a little talk 
along literary lines. I ask you, what is a poem? 
I ask this of the deaf in general. I know poets 
are not wanted, but are needed, and so the Lord 
gives ‘em, and they spend their lives patiently bear- 
ing the cuffs and the redicule of the “heartless” 
world. For two years, I have been studying litera- 
ture, English, versification, grammar and words for 
all that’s in me. In the meantime, and in fact, at 
various times previous, I have been in conversation 
with ‘literary crittics, authors, poets of reputation, 
publishers, etc., or correspond with them, and learned 
many things to my advantage, and with such study 
and advantages, I have been successful in having 
six of my poems published in standard magazines. 
Of these, four were contributed, and two were 
copied, and brought to my notice. Then I pub- 
lished a book of verse, and risked public ridicule, 
by allowing it to be sent to reviewers all over the 
States with no hint of the difficulties under which 
I labor. I worked hard on the manuscript; I worked 
unassisted, and I worried a little, yes, a great deal, 
and waited nearly a year to hear from the press_ 
I now have the clippings, nearly all are favorable, 
and certainly encouraging, when you consider that 
many books are passed unnoticed by reviewers, you 
can appreciate what I got. 

But now the question: Whose judgment are we 
to go by; that of trained literary men, or the deaf? 
My work is turned down by the deaf, yet holds its 
own when put to the test of the hearing. 

We have good verse writers, but very few of the 
deaf are sufficiently trained in judging verse, and 
condemn offhand or through “cliquism” or favorit- 
ism. The N. A. D. is not working for the advance- 
ment of the literary deaf, it thinks it is. 

It is now time that the literary deaf come out 
good and strong, organize a national literary so- 
ciety, or bureau for the encouragement of good lit- 
erary work, the study of English, and the presev- 
eration in proper form of their best literary pro- 
ductions. This is a matter I shall work for at the 
Convention next August. I have given Mr. Veditz 
and a few others a hint of it, and in closing this, 
I ask the earnest consideration of the deaf, who have 
literary ambition. Howarp L. Terry. 


Mrs. E. F. Long, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


I REJOICE. 


T cxult in the hurrying hours; 

I rejoice in my days—in the drama, the dream— 
In the march of the high, the inscrutable Powers, 
Whose shadows ere thrown cn the 


"I rejoice, 


stream, 


Let the visicn cf beauty and ma 
The vision of men and the shadow they cast; 
Let me see the vast wendcr cf planet and sky 
And the wendcr of death, too, at last! 
—"dwin Markham. 


F the wonderful mysteries of our human 
life, Emerson once wrote, 


rvel go by— 


“Profounder, profounder man’s spirit must dive; 
His aye-rolling orbit at no goal will arrive; 

The heavens that now draw him with sweetness un- 
told, 


Once found—for new heavens he spurneth the old.” 


FRANK P. GIBSON, 


Illinois. 


And now the “wonders of planet and sky’ 
show how little we really know and how much 
there is to understand before we see “the won- 
der of death, too, at last.” Forever and al- 
ways, in the light of Astrological science, “pro- 
founder and profounder man’s spirit must 
dive.” 

Astrology now brings us around to one of 
the most powerful, either for good or evil, of 
the entire twelve Signs of Zodiac and that is 
the Sign Leo, which. covers the dates from 
July 23rd to August 23rd. 

Leo.flames forth in orange and red with the 
glowing ruby as the fitting gem and the Sun 
ruling warmly. 

“Leo people are very apt to be misunder- 
stood and under some conditions terribly mis- 
represented. Leo people are not. particularly 
amenable to outside dictation or attempted 
guidance and the wise man will leave them 
to work out their own regeneration in their 
ewn way which, when accomplished, ren- 
ders. Leo magnificently helpful.” 

Under the great influence of the. great Leo 
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there stand up two of our prominent deaf men, 
Frank P. Gibson, of Chicago, Illinois, and 
George William Veditz, of Colorado Springs, 
who happen to have birthdays on the 6th and 
13th of August respectively. 

For the 6th of August, Leo hints that Mr. 
Gibson “can be intensely worldly, but only for 
a time, for there is something deep down in 
his nature that draws him strongly upward. 
He has an impulsive nature, energetic up to 
a certain point, but he often goes beyond his 
endurance, especially if the denial of his chief 
desires or needs in life has weakened his 
physical powers of endurance. Then small 
disturbances are likely to upset him, and his 
really great capacity finds aggravating limits. 
He has high aims and aspirations, great de- 
sire to know everything especially in the 
realm of causation. He is strong in his con- 
demnation of what he thinks is wrong, and 
sometimes lacks charity in his judgments. 

“He has a strong love of justice with mark- 
ed religious inclinations. He is fond of dress 
and really tasteful finery, and knows how to 
dress himself and family. He (or his wife) 
can make a neat and tasty wardrobe from the 
contents of some people’s rag-bags—that is 
figuratively speaking. And, after all, with all 
his neatness, cleanliness, especially continual 
disappointments and discouragements, may 
drive him to a slovenly carelessness, which 
is distasteful to him, but which a certain tired 
feeling or inertia——the result of conditions 
that weigh him down,—may render permanent. 

“He has much business ability, and his exe- 
cutive faculty is marked, but he is apt to break 


down physically. Therefore he should be 
careful.” 
Mr. Gibson has the Marquis of Lorne, 


(one time Governor General of Canada) and 
Daniel O’Connel (the great Irish patriot) to 
keep him company on the same date and so 
should be satisfied. 

Then last but not least for the 13th of 
August there is Mr. Veditz, who is serving 
his second term as president of the National 
Association of the Deaf and could easily have 
a third term if he cared. The sun really shines 
kindly on-Mr. Veditz, though he is not always 
aware of it. And Leo makes out that Mr. 
Veditz “has a fiery temper, but that it is soon 
over, and one whom he loves can soon melt 
him to tenderness. He can be led but not 
driven; is energetic, aspiring, has no use for 
mediocrity: is demonstrative in affection, 
home-loving, social, devoted to family; is 
sometimes pessimistic and inclined to deep de- 
pression, which, fortunately for him, is not of 
long duration. 

“He is very popular, particularly with those 
near him socially, who set a very high esti- 
mate on his character and ability, which he is 
perfectly willing that they should do. Al- 
though liable to many deep disappointments, 
things generally turn out fairly well for him, 
even if not always in the way he would pre- 
fer. He is faithful to those he loves, and 
shows them much kindness and sympathy, but 
has not much use for those he is indifferent 
about. 

“He is fond of travel and moving about. 
He is not likely to stay in any place long en- 
ough to take root. He has marked psychic 
power, sees through things readily and accur- 
ately, and can be trusted. He has good exe- 
cutive ability and knows how to steer large 
interests to complete success. He can fly off 
into a temper easily, but is generally capable 
of considerable self-control. 

“On the whole he is a very useful person 
in many ways. Any business enterprise of 
which he becomes the head, or controlling 
power will work its way to a high and a rac 
ent place in public confidence. 


“He has a nature that fits him for almost 
any condition, for, as a general thing, whatever 
he finds to do he will do with all his might. 
Not that he cannot indulge in repose or re- 
laxation that may be marked by perfect aban- 
don,—even if utter tiredness,—but he gener- 
ally earns the right to such indulgence. But 
he sleeps or rests like his representative—the 
lion—with one eye open, and if an opportunity 
wanders his way, while he is indulging, he 
is wide awake ard ‘on to it’ in an instant, and 
generally wakes up the whole jungle, too. 

“Tf he becomes a leader in anything, men 
don’t sleep much while he is active. The small 
fry follow him like jeckals—and get the bones 
to pick. 


GEORGE W. VEDITZ, 
Colorado. 


“He is not stingy and will not allow others 
to be stingy either and, indeed, generosity is 
a marked characteristic of Leo people.” 

This horoscope also covers the dates 14, 15, 
16, 17 of August and thus brings Mr. Veditz 
into the notable company of Mrs. Lucy Stone 
(the Reformer) on the 13th, Felix Adler 
(Educator Ethical Culture Society) on the 
13th, Henry Clews (Financier and Banker) 
on the 14th, Sir Walter Scott (Author, Poet 
of Scotland) on the 15th, Napoleon Bonaparte 
(Emperor of France) on the 15th, Kwang- 
Hsu (Emperor of China) on the 15th, while 
Archbishop Corrigan, and Cardinal Rampolla 
both have the 17th. 

Thus endeth the stack of Astrological Stray 
Straws which disappear along with Halley’s 


Comet. : 
¢¢ 


A LAST TALE OF THE COMET. 


(Bedroom scene: May 12th, 1910, 2:30 A.M., 
when Halley’s Comet is supposed to be rising 
into view. ) = 

Deaf Man-of-the-House is awakened by 
small daughter who hears the alarm clock 
go off in a frenzy of whizz-whurrs and to- 
gether in the dark they trot to the window 
to view the glorious rising stunt of the comet. 

The comet-gazer’s better half then awakens 
to discover that the comet is attracting all the 
attention. She promptly arrives at the win- 
dow in the informal attire of slumber-land. 
The scientifically informed Man-of-the-House 
points out the comet as a red ball of fire 
rising just above the hilltop to the south. 
Better-half gazes with surprise and remarks 


doubtfully that the comet looks like a street 
light which she saw there before retiring and 
moreover there was no ‘tail in sight and every 
self-respecting comet had a tail. 

The wise Man-of-the-House insists that it 
is the comet anyhow and that the tail must be 
below the horizon or obscured by the trees on 
the hill top. 

The better-half squints some more at the 
tailless comet, but is too sleepy to argue and 
thinks that perhaps he might be right for once, 
and retires. 

Next night on retiring, the deaf Man-of-the- 
House looks out of the window and is sur- 
prised to see “the comet” still “rising” over 
the distant hill. And the deaf better-half re- 
cognizes the street light as the comet that had 


no tail. 
> > 


The Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington is.trying to offer a new science to 
housewives so as to help them redacez the cost 
of “living via the table.” But the wise heads 
have named the new science “leguminother- 
apy,’ which is enough to give it a set-back in 
popularity for the average housekeeper, who 
is too busy to learn new names for old things. 

“Leguminotherapy”. is a helpful science, 
though in spite of its name, for it makes plain 
the value of vegetables and their action on the 
human being. It also attempts to show the 
results of certain vegetables upon the character 
of the people who eat them. For instance, it 
tells us that “green peas will cause frivolity 
and flirtations ; carrots develop a good temper ; 
spinach inspires energy and ambition, and 
potatoes give great calmness.” 

The wives of the candidates for office in 
the N. A. D. should take this as a tip to feed 
them plenty of carrots and potatoes now on 
until the Congress at Colorado Springs is 
safely over. 


H.. ¥. 1, 


Sealed and Then Unsealed 


Friends gathered round my bed, they stood, 
They pressed my hand and cheek as if in fear; 

They spoke, strange phrases, meaningless to me, 
My ears were sealed—for I could not hear. 


The room was dark, strange movements here and 
there, 
I stood beside the grave, its gloom to fear; 
Where lay our hopes, our pride, our fears, 
But, He saved me, and—I cannot hear. 


* * * * K K K K K K K KH KH 


’Tis now I sit me here, alone, unsought, 
Shut within myself from the world’s dole 

Of ceaseless words, of eloquent thought, 
Little I care, for—I cannot hear. 


Soon will come the time, the welcome call, 

That all obey, that none resist, so dear— 

From Him who made us, the joyful accord, 

“Ephphata,” He spake—then I shall hear. 
R. E. Maynarp. 


Comet in Action 


Halley’s Comet is the latest feature which has 
heen added to the Creation and Fall of Man spec- 
tacle in Dreamland. The comet is reproduced from 
a photograph which was taken one night last week 
from the Harvard Observatory. Harry Tudor, man- 
ager of the Creation production, has perfected the 
picture to such an extent that it appears. in every 
detail.to move and shine as the comet which was 
seen in the. firmament during the past weeks. 

The-.production of Halley’s Comet in connection 
with the spectacle showing the creation,of the earth 
is one of the scenic marvels which will be seen at 
Coney Island for the rest of the season, | 
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By James H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave. 


for the N. A. D. convention at Colorado 

Springs next Agust 6-13 leaves much 
to be desired from a business point of view. 
The real business of the convention is crowded 
into a brief space of time near the end of 
convention week while the rest of the time 
is given up chiefly to pleasure and literary 
society features. The program is simply a 
cut and dried scheme to railroad through the 
convention the plan, slate and measures favor- 
ed by the chairman. The program adds em- 
phasis to the long standing need of a lawful, 
courteous and businesslike administration of 
N A D. affairs. 


7 HE report of the Committee on program 


DR. E. 
Who has retired from the Presidency of Gallaudet 
College. 


M. GALLAUDET, 


Two important vacancies were filled recent- 
ly in a manner highly gratifying to the Alumni 
and friends of Gallaudet College. The first 
was the appointment of Professor Percival 
Hall to the presidency of Gallaudet College 
in succession to Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, who 
voluntarily retired. The other was the ap- 
pointment of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet to fill the 
vacancy on the Board of Directors of Gallau- 
det College, caused by the death of Justice 
Brewer of the U. S. Supreme Court.. 

* OK OK 


In his June communication to THe Sr 
LENT Worker, Mr. Pach thinks that in the 
matter of officers to be elected at the Colorado 
Springs convention the “whole East will get 
a cold deal.” If it should so happen no slight 
on the East would be intended. The location 
of the next convention is decidely western, 
but if the East is largely represented, the 
danger of a “cold deal” will be eliminated. 
Of the seven last conventions of the N. A. D. 
the East has had the presidency three times, 
getting it once at.a western convention ; a vice- 
presidency or two at each convention; the 
secretaryship at four of the conventions, two 
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of them being held in the West and it captured 
the treasurers office once. Taking the N. A. 
D. history as a whole the East has had a pretty 
warm deal. A survey of the East reveals no 
figure So prominent or as deserving of N. A. 
D. honors as Mr. Alexander Lester Pach. 

x * 

Mr. Maynard thinks it rather queer that 
a Missourian should want to be shown just 
what that $5000 appropriation asked of Con- 
gress was for in advance of the N. A. D,’s 
getting it. We desire to be shown in order 
that we might enthuse. Not being shown un- 
til it was practically certain that the appropria- 
tion would carry, we simply did not enthuse at 
all. We could and would have enthused, if 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the N. A. D. had officially taken the public 
into his confidence before the appropriation 
failed as he did afterwards over a nom de 
plume. The independent element of the N. 
A. D. will not enthuse blindly. 

7 OK OK 

The following is one of the reasons why 
the Editor of the Kansas Star favors Mr. O. 
H. Regensburg for the office of Secretary 
of the NoA..D:: 


He is not hampered by other work, and can devote 
his entire time to the duties of the office. 

A little later the Frat department of the 
Silent Success announcing Mr. Regensburg’s 
resignation as state organizer for the N. F. 
5. D. in California says: 

3rother Regensburg’s resignation is due to his 
having so many other duties that he feels he cannot 
give the necessary time to the work of the office. 


How Mr. Regensburg can be given “work” 
without adding to his “many other duties” is 
a problem. 

* K * 

One only needs to glance over the list of 
treasurers of the N. A. D. moving-picture fund 
to be impressed with the fact that the “deaf 
preacher,” the “deaf teacher,” the “Gallaudet- 
ite” and the “common deaf-mute” are much 
better off individually and collectively. when 
they are united and working together than they 
would be if arrayed against each other. By 
trying to incite the “non-Gallaudeters” against 
the “Gallaudetites,” Tilden is simply sowing 
mischief. According to Sherlock Holmes, 
Tilden is cool, level-headed, far-seeing, in- 
dependent, pure, cushion-footed, stallion-hoof- 
ed, anti-Gallaudite, anti-syndicated ability (the 
ability within the Independence League anid 
Purity Committee is supposed not to be in 
the trust), peerless, and all that sort of thing. 
The eulogy has all the ear-marks of Tilden’s 
style and trend of thought, so we are prepared. 
to accept it as authentic. 

* Ok ook 


From the June Smt—EnT Worker the follow- 
ing is taken: 


“His [Mr. Cloud’s stand] on the $5000 is solely 
influenced by his hatred of one person.”—Sherlock 
Holmes II, 


There is absolutely no truth in the above 
statement. Mr. Cloud has no personal hatred 
against any one. He has views which are at 
variance with some and there are others whose 
peculiarities he does not admire but in neither 
does the personal equation enter. 

** # 


A glance.at “The Political Outlook” in the 
June Stent Worker is sufficient to impress 
one with the immediate need of a national 
home for the friendless with Tilden as the sole 


inmate. 
* * 


The Rev. B. R. Allabough recently ordained, 
and president of the Gallaudet College Alumni 


By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St 


the subject that interest us most before the 

Worker takes its customary summer- 
holiday. We shall let Halley’s comet pass by 
as this heavenly visitor has been utterly too 
shy to awaken in us more than a passing in- 
terest. Of all other subjects, the two that 
concern us most are the much heralded meet- 
ing of the National Association of the Deaf 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado, and that of 
our own State association, the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf, 
both in the month of August about two weeks 
apart. 

Respecting the former organization, which 
is national both in body and scope of objects, 
Pennsylvania has no more misgivings than 
any other state. Pennsylvania is not hostile 
to the National Association; if there has been 
any semblance of hospitality it has only found 
color in what Pennsylvanians regard a legi- 
timate protection of their interests. We shall 
welcome any improvement or advancement 
that the National Association may inaugurate ; 
that our rights must not be trifled with. This 
is not said in a spirit of defiance, nothing war- 
ranting it at this time; but, as we may always 
expect a radical element in che support of 
a policy, we would point out how utterly pre- 
posterous it is to expect us to give our support 
to a body or association that aims to strike at 
our home institutions, thus making us feel 
the blow personally. Naturally, we balk at 
affiliating with such a body. The fealty of the 
Pennsylvania deaf to the Society, their in- 
stitutions and the State must be reckoned 
with at all times. Mark this! 

There seems to be a feeling among some 
deaf that the greatest work ahead for the 
proposed National Federation, if the reorgan- 
ization scheme succeeds, will be to fight the 
Oral Method. Indeed, the fight is already on. 
The result of such an attempt is largely prob- 
lematical. We seriously doubt the wisdom 
of committing the Association to such a part- 
isan policy. The facts do not appear to war- 
rant a radical movement in the matter. Why 
should the Association or Federation sanction 
a policy that is likely to do more harm than 
good? Will it win more credit by being ob- 
structive and destructive instead of construct- 
ive and productive? Is the evil really so bad 
that we should countenance internecine strife? 
Oh, why conjure up such an enemy of Oral- 
ism? Let it not be forgotten that neither the 
Sign Method nor the Oral Method have at- 
tained perfection. Both have their faults and 
are open to improvement. The possibilities of 
the latter seem greater than those of the 
the former, though it may not have been fully 
demonstrated as yet. But what of its future? 
In this age of advanced ideas we may look 
for improvement all around. Since practic- 
ally all educated deaf admit that the Oral 
Method is good for those who can talk, what 
need is there to denounce this attempt to teach 
others it? We think that the need is more 
imaginary than real and that all deaf will 
willingly come to realize it. Thoughts, results 
and future possibilities have all combined to 
actuate us in maintaining a generous, just and 
conservative policy toward Oralism, and we 


| N this issue we may have a final word upon 
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shall sometime in such an exercise of our 
rights. Let others be governed by the same 
spirit and the National Federation, if it comes, 
will have many more in its fold than it can 
otherwise have. 

Taking up another tact, some have gained 
the impression that the Pennsylvania deaf 
are irrevocably opposed to the Federation 
plan. Now, the plain truth is that they oppose 
enly such details as they think will act against 
the long-tried policies of their State society. 
Is that not natural for them to do? After 
twenty-nine years of existence and with one 


of the chief tasks of the Society still unfinish-. 


ed, they can not well afford to risk important 
interests by affiliation with the national body 
under terms that have not been, even at this 
late day divulged. The inevitable conse- 
quence is that Pennsylvania must stand aloof 
until they obtain the enlightment needed to 
form their decision in accepting or rejecting 
the Federation plan. 

We trust that the meeting at Colorado 
Springs will be successful and result in much 
good to the common cause of the deaf. A 
great task is ahead, but we believe that our 
deaf are brainy enough to cope with it suc- 
cessfully, provided that sufficient harmony 
prevails throughout the length of the meet- 
ing. With this offer of our good wishes, we 
await a good ~eport of it. 

Close upon the heels of the Colorado meet- 
ing comes the convention of our Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf, 
August 25, 26, 27, in Reading. We look for- 
ward to this meeting as one that bids fair to 
be one of the most profitable and enjoyable 
in the history of the Society. There is every 
reason to believe that the attendance will be 
large, and the facilities of Reading are most 
excellent for insuring all a pleasurable time. 
The deaf of Reading are enthusiastic over 
the coming meeting and will no doubt do their 
part with flying colors. We should greatly 
like to see representatives from all the Local 
Branches in the State at the meeting and 
hope they will not*disappoint us. 

An editorial comment in the Kansas Star, 
May 15th, 1910, calls for an explanation from 
us in order to set ourselves right before the 
public eye. Says the Star: 


“The Pennsylvania deaf are discreetly silent as to 
their opinion of the pure oral method. However, 
Mr. Jas. S. Reider, of Philadelphia; a combined 
method product, avers that the Pennsylvania deaf are 
strongly in favor of the oral method.” 


Further on the editorial says :— 


“Although Mr, Reider is, without doubt, sincere 
in his belief that the Pennsylvania deaf favor the 
pure oral method, we must challenge the correctness 
of his statement.” 


Now, we are quite sure that the Star did 
not mean to misrepresent us, but yet we can 
not recollect that we ever made such a sweep- 
ing averment. We did not say that the Penn- 
sylvania deaf favor pure oralism; the fact is 
that they do not. There may be a few ex- 
ceptions, but we did not aim to give the in- 
dividual opinions of even these. The point 
we wished to impress is that we believe the 
general sentiment of our deaf is to be tolerant 
to methods. 

The Star “does not admire the ‘courage’ of 
the Pennsylvania deaf who keep silent regard- 
ing their honest convictions.” If it can look 
at the silence only as cowardice, we might as 


well throw up our hands and surrender to. 


its judgment; but we think the Star, upon sec- 
ond thought, can ascribe more generous mo- 
tives to the Pennsylvania deaf for their posi- 
tion. There may be times, causes or condi- 
tions when “wisdom is the better part of 


valor.” In Kansas (dear as the home of the 
writer’s parents for the last thirty years) the 
deaf are used to the sign-method more than 
to any other and they all think alike about it; 
but in Pennsylvania the most improved meth- 
ods of teaching the deaf are tried and the deaf 
can hardly be said to be of the same mind 
as regards methods. They may not approve 
of one or the other but no one cares to be 
hasty in condemning either one. Their State 
Society has absolutely refused to meddle with 
the policy of the schools for the last twenty- 
nine years, believing that it can well afford 
to let them alone. We hope that the Star will 
understand us better now. 


FRANK E. W. McMAHON. 

A prominent Rome school product, who is con- 
nected with the Cluett, Peabody & Company, of Troy, 
NX. Y. Desiring to familiarize himself with interests 
closer to his enterprise; he is a regular attendant 
of the Troy Night School. 


St. Louis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Association, is scheduled for a reading in St. 
Louis on Saturday evening, July 23, and for a 
service the next day at St. Thomas’ Mission. 
* Kok 
The ninteenth annual report of St. ‘Thomas’ 
as an organized mission is out. The mission 
never was stronger numerically and financially 
than at present. 
7 OK Ok 
A pleasant, restful and healthful vacation to 
all the readers of THE Srtent Worker. 
J. H. Croup. 


- Tiger Cubs at Bostock’s. 


Jeff, the surviving member of the twin tiger cubs, 
which were born in the Bostock Arena at Dream- 
land, Coney Island, two weeks ago, will be one of 
the exhibits this season. The tiny tiger is now being 
reared by a foster mother, a big spaniel dog, Captain 
Bonavita expects to raise the cub despite the fact 
that it has heretofore been impossible to bring up 
tigers in captivity. 

With the tiger cub at the Bostock Arena there are 
many other new arrivals which are now on exhibi- 
tion. Bambila, the Dervish, has completed the here- 
tofore impossible task of training wolves. In his 
group there are twelve of the most vicious Russian- 
bred beasts. Bambila has several times been bitten 
in his attempts to train the wild beasts. 

Heinrich Falkendorph, the celebrated German 
trainer who has performed his tigers and lions in 
Berlin before Kaiser Wilhelm, has a most remark- 
able group of Bengal tigers, including Mahdi and 
Mogul, the “man-eaters,” who nearly killed Falk- 
endorph last year. 


By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway 


funds for the National Association’s 

moving picture fund give away to the 
regular collection system, the Fund has gone 
up with a rapidity hardly believeable. 

The Roll of Honor scheme that enables one 
to be so catalogued on putting up a $5.00 bill 
is open to criticism, since it is a bigger honor 
to a poor man to contribute 25 cents out of a 
meagre $10.00 a week than it is for a man on 
a big salary or with ample means at his com- 
mand to contribute 100 times that amount. 

Let’s have an equitable roll of honor and 
give everybody a square deal. 


G fin the chain letter plan of raising 


The Virginia Guide has taken up the Ad- 
miral Evans discussion and adds the misin- 
formation that it was Admiral Evans who 
cleared decks for action as a result of a scrim- 
age his men got into during a visit to a South 
American Post. I think this is an error. | 
believe it was the late Admiral Bowman Mc- 
Calla who was the hero of that affair and the 
ship was the cruiser Baltimore. The Guide 
is wrong in stating it was Admiral Schley, 
who said “Don’t cheer, boys, those poor devils 
(referring to Cervera’s men) are dying.” 

Admiral Schley who commanded on board 
the “Brooklyn” and was second in rank to 
Sampson on the “New York” who was not 
present, did say there is glory enough for us 
all when the question of to whom the vic- 
tory was due answered: “There is glory 
enough for us all.” 

Admiral Philip, the gallant and tender- 
hearted sailor, is dead, as is also Samp- 
son. Schley and Evans are both living. 
When Dewey came home it was my pri- 
vilege to be one of the two civilians on 
board the flagship New York during the 
festivities. Later on, I had occasion to | 
go to the New York Navy Yard to ob- | 
tain from Admiral Philip, in person, a 
favor that I thought only he could grant \ 
as he then commanded the New York 
Navy Yard and Station. He took the 
matter up with me personally and though 
the business part of my call on him was 
consumated in five minutes, we spent nearly 
an hour together during which he used up 
many shets of a big pad. 

However, the favor I sought was to place 
a Camera Company on board the U. S. Rev- 
enue Cutter “Manning,” the only vessel that 
was allowed to follow the International Yacht 
race of 1891, he could not grant as Admiral 
Evans was supreme in command, the Navy 
having loaned him to the Treasury Depart- 
ment to keep the ocean course clear. I pres- 
ented Admiral Philip’s card to Admiral Evans 
and my purpose was accomplished. There 
were many guests and officials on the “Man- 
ning” during the races, but I got more than 
my share of winks and nods from Admiral 
Evans to follow him below where the good 
things were dispensed. 


One day last week I came across an un- 
educated deaf-mute of brilliant accomplish- 
ments whose name is Farrell. In the first 
place he is the image of the sainted Job Turner. 
If I could rig him up in clerical habiliments 
and the Reverend Job’s old silk tile and lead 
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him into a meeting of the N. A. D., there 
would be such a stir as to create a sensation. 

Mr. Farrell never went to school a day in his 
life. He came to this country from Ireland 
when a boy and educated himself. He has 
been with the Edison Company for nearly 25 
years. He doesn’t go in much for reading 
and writing, but he can entertain you by the 
hour. Odd to state he is a wit and a bon viv- 
ant and doesn’t seem to have suffered seriously 
by the lack of schooling though, of course, 
he did. He is well on towards the middle 
sixties, is genial, hale and hearty—combined 
with these he is sociable and liberal and 1 


DEEGAN’S INN. 


Ensconced among the trees in Scotch Plains, N. J., 
is Deegan’s Inn, of which William J. Deegan is pro- 
prietor. It is a typical country resort, ‘but fitted 
with electric bells and lighted by electricity. Dinner 
parties are his speciality, but he has room for the 
horse and the auto as well. Proprietor Deegan is 
the noted “Dummy” Deegan, who used to pitch for 
the Jersey Citys. He is as fond of the sphere and 
diamond as ever, and still belongs to the profession. 


wonder he has gone all these years without 
having been “discovered.” 

There is still time for interesting develop- 
ments. The Colorado meeting is two months 
off and there may be a good many changes 
in the plans and pre-announced candidates. 

In the great Presidential stakes at this writ- 
ing—two months before the race is to be run, 
Hanson seems to be the favorite, and a 2—1 
favorite. At the start he was heavily pushed 
at 1—10, but things do not loom up, so all 
pervading now. Trainer Veditz is using 
every endeavor to place his favorite a winner. 
In the scribbler steeplechase, Regensburg and 
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Cloud are posted as even candidates. Axling 
doesn’t seem able to go the distance for lack 
of familiarity with the N. A. D. course. . 

There’s' a big ehance for~ surprises that 
Tilden may bring about. He may stampede 
things and then good-bye to all the prelim- 
inaries. 

There are no nominations for the Vice- 
Presidential race—and this will be the merest 
side show of the two big events. 


The Horror-scope lady has got me at last. 
Serves me right for having made light of the 
astronomical guess-work. However, I guess 
I ought to be glad I got off so easy. At any 
rate the day, month and year of my birth were 
correct, though those who know me best point 
out some deviations from accuracy. Still 
there’s cheer in knowing it’s all over. 

On Decoration Day, the New Jersey As- 
sociation of the Deaf met in biennial conclave 
on lofty Eagle Rock near Orange and with 
an assemblage of close to 150 conducted its 
business in an open pavilion on the mountain 
top in a truly rural and truly enjoyable way. 
No Committees bothered their heads about 
railway and hotel rates—the practical Jersey 
men and Jersey women just met, transacted 
their business in a business-like manner and 
adjourned after doing much in a short time. 
A great many more would have attended if 
the meeting had been scheduled to begin in 
the afternoon. 


The Mr. Johnson who seconded a nomina- 
tion for an N. A. D. office writes me that he 
is a member of the association, so I take back 
what I said so far as he was concerned—and 
apologize in the bargain. 

With due deference to Spear plan, Hanson 
plan, Tilden Federation, etc., etc., wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to give each state represented 
just one vote and have a State Chair- 
man at the head of each state delegation 
to cast the vote as he is instructed in 
caucus—or in case of a tie or a split to 
cast half-votes? In other words run the 
N. A. D. just as the Electoral College 
_ is conducted and thus put the N. A. D. 
| on an equitable and stable basis? 

4 
NEW YORK. 

Ulmer Park, which was first discov- 
ered by the League of Elect Surds, is 
going to be the scene of three big 
“meets” this summer. The Hollywood 
boys manage the big park on Saturday, 
June 25th; the League of Elect Surds on 
Saturday, August 6th, and the Brooklyn 
Frats on Saturday, August 27th. 

The New Idea boys were also on the card 
for a Saturday at this Park, but they seem 
to have dropped out. 

The New Jersey Society have re-engaged' 
Fram Garden Park, Newark, and will be at 
home there on Saturday, July 16th. 

This makes four big Saturday outings—one 
every two weeks during the summer and this 
will nicely fill the bill. 

The New Yorkers are each sure of a big 
crowd and the fact that three different or- 
ganizations have rented Ulmer Park will not 
result in a clash of any kind nor loss to any 
organization. Ulmer Park is popular, because 
it is so splendidly situated on the shore of 
Gravesend Bay, where a cool breeze is gener- 
ally to be found. Then there’s boating, bath- 
ing, fishing right at the door. “Coney” is 
only a mile or so away. It only costs 5 cents 
from New York by Elevated or 10 cents if 
you want to enjoy the long sail from the 
Battery down through the Buttermilk channel 
past the Erie basin and docks to 39th street, 
Brooklyn, thence by trolley direct to the Park. 
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THERE has been no one thing that 
Thanks! has conduced more to the well-be- 

ing of our school during the past 
term than the whole-hearted support we have 
received from the parents of our children. In 
their letters, in their utterances, in all their 
acts, they have stood by our school, and man- 
fully upheld our regime. As the hands of 
Moses ever and anon failed, and he required 
the support of Aaron and Hur, so the heart 
and hands of the teacher of the deaf sometimes 
weaken under the strain of a year’s work, and 
they need encouragement. The way this has 
come from fathers and mothers during the 
term now closing has been a great assistance 
to us, and has lightened and improved our 
work, almost more than we can tell. It is a 
great happiness to us to be able to return our 
children to their homes in such splendid physi- 
cal and mental condition, and our most heart- 
felt thanks are due and are to-day extended to 
the papas and mammas who have done so 
much to help us bring this about. 


THE responsibility we have 
had for the past nine months 
now shifts to the parents, and 
for a season the burden of the 
care of our children is theirs. We can not let 
them go without the customary caution. We 
have brought them safely through the term. 
The price of this safety has been, vigilance, 
and this vigilance now becomes the duty of the 
parent. 

We would remind all especially of the dan- 
gers that beset the “glorious fourth.” The 
annual sarcifice, of late years, on this day has 
been a thousand lives and hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars worth of property. We have 
not lost altogether the spirit of youth, and can- 
not forget wholly the joys attendant upon the 
one annual relaxation from the laws of quiet 
and decorum, and are loath to impose too rigid 
a restraint upon the youth of to-day; yet com- 


mon sense teaches that our celebration of In- 
dependence Day is neither sane nor sensible. 
The wisest mammas and papas take their little 


The Onus 
Shifted 
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ones by the hand and “hie them away” to the 
woods. Some allow them to begin the cele- 
bration days before and continue it till days 
after, with bombs and pistols and all sorts of 
deadly things. There ought, at least, to be a 
happy mean between a total suppression of 
the traditional methods so dear to the heart 
of the American youth and those excesses 
that are a disgrace to civilization. The re- 
sponsibility for the day and for the summer is 
with the parents of our little ones, and for their 


reasonable care until September we look to 
them. 


THERE is no greater pleasure in 
the world to a teacher of the 
deaf than that of contemplating 
the boy or girl who came to them a few 
brief years before a wholly uneducated little 
animal, and who has become an intelligent 
man or woman, with good language and a 
good knowledge of some useful occupation. 
It is with a sense of having done something 
in the world that we contemplate such a child 
and the satisfaction is something intense. It 
has been but a little while since Teatsche EI- 
zinga came to our school wholly untaught. 
A short time ago her father made his home 
in Colorado and Mr. Argo was good enough 
to give her a place in his school immediately 
upon her arrival, and this is what she writes: 


Dear Mr. WALKER:—I will write a letter 
to you now. I like to go to school here. This 
school is very nice. The girls are very pleas- 
ant to me. Do you remember Miss Barry? 
She told me that she knows you, Miss Tilson 
and Miss Hendershot very well. I was sur- 
prised to hear of it. This school has some 
blind girls and boys. Dr. Argo told us that 
school will close on the first of June and we 
are glad to go home. We were very sorry 
for Carl Anderson. He was very sick with 
meningitis in the hospital, and died last Tues- 
day. We gave some beautiful flowers to him. 
His father took his body to his home. My 
sister, Martha, lives in Midland Park, New 
Jersey, and she always writes to me. I was in 
the girls’ reading-room last week and I found 
Tue Sitent Worker. I saw Esther Woelp- 
er’s picture in it and I was surprised that she 
is very tall. I would like to live in New Jer- 
sey, but I must live with my family in Colo- 
rado.. I saw Pike’s Peak. The top of it is 
covered with snow and it looks very pretty. 
Miss Barry invited me and some of the girls 
and boys to a party in Dr. Argo’s Library last 
month. We played some new games. We 
had a good time. 

Perhaps some of the girls and I will go to 
a picnic, April 30th, and I hope that we will 
have a good time. When I moved to Colo- 
rado last October, I missed the deaf girls and 
boys in the Trenton school very much. I re- 
ceived the picture of the boys and girls. It is 
very nice. I thank you very much for it. 
Some of the girls and I went to see the mov- 
ing picture last Saturday night and we had 
an enjoyable time. My cousin, Harry, went 
to Europe last December. He went to see 
his mother and father in Holland. He had 
not seen them for some years. His parents 
were very glad to see him. He wrote a letter 
to me and I was very glad to hear from him. 
He returned to Paterson, New Jersey, last 
March. My aunt sent a beautiful post-card 
to me from Holland. I send my best regards 
to all the girls and boys. 

From your pupil and sincere friend, 
TEATSCHE ELZINGA. 


Progress 


Nice of you, Teatsche, to remember us all, 
and we shall hope to hear from you soon again. 
We are proud of the progress you are mak- 
ing and trust you'll be just as good and kind 
and studious with Mr, Argo as you were with 
us. 


- “BLEss you, Fra Elbertus, for the 
Loyalty splendid suggestion you make in 
the following :— 


~“Tf you work for a man, in Heaven’s name 

WORK for him. If he pays you wages that 
supply your bread and butter, work for him; 
speak well of him; stand by him and the in- 
stitution he represents. If put to a pinch, 
AN OUNCE OF LOYALTY IS WORTH 
A POUND OF CLEVERNESS. If you 
must vilify, condemn and eternally disparage, 
why, resign your position, and when you are 
outside damn to your heart’s content. But 
as long as you are a part of the institution, 
do not condemn it. If you do, you are loosen- 
ing the tendrils that hold you to the institution, 
and the first high wind that comes along you 
will be uprooted and blown away in the blizz- 
ard’s track, and perhaps you will never know 
why.” 

If every one engaged in the work of edu- 
cating the deaf and indeed in every other 
work, would take this home to himself and 
act upon it, how the duties of this world would 
be lightened and life itself brightened here- 
after to all. 


WE are in receipt of a splendid 
In little leaflet from Bro. Gruver, of 
Rome the Rome School for the Deaf, re- 

ferring to location, conditions, aims 
and methods of instruction. Speaking of 
methods, he says: 

“The general system of instruction used in 
this Institution is known as the American sys- 
tem. Speech and speech-reading are regarded 
as very important and are made a special fea- 
ture of the child’s education. Mental devel- 
opment and the acquisition of language and 
general knowledge are the chief aims of the in- 
struction 

“The course of instruction includes the bran- 
ches commonly taught in the public schools of 
the state. Pupils who have the necessary abil- 
ity are encouraged to prepare for college.” 


He does not say “speech and nothing but 
speech,” nor does any one now-days who has 
any regard for the truth. 


Dr. W. Sohier Bryant says that all deafness is 
preventable; further, all forms and almost all cases 
of middle-ear deafness, he says, are the result of in- 
fection. This is clear enough in suppurative cases, 


but in cases of progressive deafness it is not so 
apparent, though inspection of the nose and throat 
will without doubt reveal it. The prevention of 
infection, therefore, by keeping the mucous mem- 
brane normal, rising the local resistance, and des- 
troying infectious organisms by strict attention to 
cleanliness and health, is the method of cure. Local 
hygiene requires attention to a great variety of detail 
—removal of obstructions to respiration, both be- 
cause they obstruct, and on account of their evil re- 
flex effects and their hinderance of proper drainage 
—and attention to their causual factors is one of the 
essentials. Infections of the nose and throat also re- 
quire special attention, especially those which are 
not easily apparent, and do not suppurate. It is 
needless to say that pure air and hygiene are also 
important. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN 


Vacation at last. 


Dolce far niente. 

Woodland walks. 

The sad sea waves. 

God made the country. 

Miss Vail’s little tots did finely. 

Are we hereafter to have a rainy season? 


The speech-work at the commencement was 
fine. 


Our Industrail Department is 


certainly a 
“winner.” 


Mabel Snowden was a visitor on Decora- 
tion Day 


There never was a term when our children 
were no good, 


We had an elegant treat of ice-cream on 
Wednesday evening. 


Nellie Van Lenton went home in an auto- 
mobile, on Thursday. 


The present song of the school: “I feel like 
one who treads alone.” 


Ten pupils received certificates of honorable 
progress at our closing exercises. 


But few pupils will leave this year. Prob- 


ably not more than six all told. 


Carmine Pace expects to go to Scudder’s 
Falls with a large camping-party in July. 


One of Mabel Zorn’s brightest anticipations 
for the summer is a day at Coney Island. 


George Bedford says that “Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., is in good luck to have an engage- 
ment.” 


Thirty-four volumes of the classics, bound in 
half russia, were added to our library during 
June. 
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A SHO#—KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT, 

Dawes Sutton, Erwin Hermann and Antonio 
Petoio were on the roll of honor, as usual, 
last month. 


The north-bound party consisted of an even 
hundred, and the trip home was greatly en- 
joyed by all. 


The sewing classes have made 108 dresses 
altogether and turned out nearly six thousand 
pieces in all. 


There has been a great deal of favorable 
comment upon the booklet issued by our print- 
ing department. 


There is a strong suspicion in some quarters 
“i 8 2 * 1 . 
that the boys “played off” in their game with 
the Suffragettes. 


The low price of strawberries placed them 
within reach of our Steward and we had four 
fine feasts on them. 


Lillie Stassett’s greatest happiness during 
the summer will be to know that her papa is 
right well again. 


We all stretched our necks to the utmost, 
last Monday, got a good look at the Hamilton 
air-ship. 


The two tables made by Samuel Eber are 
a credit to him and will be fine things for the 
sitting-room, next fall. 


The game was a scream, while it lasted, and 
the crowd that witnessed it was the largest 
ever seen on our field. 


Misses Cornelius and Fitzpatrick had scores 
of commissions to fill for the children the 
week before the closing 


Maybe Esther Woelper, Viola Savercool, 
Helen Bath, May Lotz and Minnie Ruizinsky 
were not glad to see their papas. 


No brighter, healthier, happier lot of boys 
and girls ever went on a platform than those 
who took part in our closing exercises. 


Mr. George Lloyd, Issac Lowe and Arthur 
Blake will be members of the Committee on 
Repairs with Mr. Newcomb, this summer. 


When Mr. Droste met Carl at the Jersey 
City station, he found that he had a son al- 
most as big as: he was himself. 


Edna Snell, Jemima Smith and Ruth Ram- 
shaw were storm bound in the Pennsylvania 
station on Sunday and Mr. Lloyd had to go 
tc their rescue with a couple of unbrellas. 


Only two of the children wanted to leave 
before the end of the term. In justice to the 
rest, permission had to be refused them. 


NEW 


I9l 
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The wedding of Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
was as interesting a social event to our girls 
as it could possibly have been to society at 
large. 


Anthony Zachmann’s father has bought a 
farm at West Brighton, New York, and An- 
thony probably will spend much of his summer 
there. 


There were few weaklings among our young 
robins, this spring, all being pretty fully fledg- 
ed and ready for the battle of life when they 
left their nests. 


You can come from the heart of the city, 
now, in a handsome automo'yie, at a cost of 
but twenty-five cents and a loss of but five 
minutes in time. 


Our base-ball team would like to keep to- 
gether and play ball all summer, but, living 
as widely apart as they do, it will be a some- 
what difficult matter. 


Almost the last thing that Cornelia DeWitte 
wrote at school was, “I shall be glad to see 
my papa and mamma again,” and she eschoed 
an universal sentiment. 


Four of the eight-year pupils fell below the 
standard this spring, and the awarding of the 
Certificates of Honorable Progress in their 
cases had to be deferred until next year. 


The monitors all attended the strawberry 
festival at Bethany Church on the evening of 
the oth and, beside the fine treat of straw- 
berries and cake, had an enjoyable social hour. 


Miss Stevenson gave the Millinery and Em- 
broidery classes a picnic at Cadwallader Park 
on the afternoon of the 8th. The supper that 
was served in the evening showed her to be 
a past master in the art of catering. 


After such a series of splendid victories, it 
seemed too bad that our base-ball aggregation, 
the greatest we have ever had on the field, 
should go down to defeat at the hands of a 
team of girls; and yet, such was their fate. 


Maude Thompson and Vallie Gunn ate 
deviled eggs for the first time, when they 
iunched in the park, on the 8th, and they were 
frightened for a week lest they should have 
some ill effect, the eggs had such an awful 
name. 


Mr. George Lloyd leaves us for the Van- 
couver School in the fall, much to our regret. 
George is willing to work twenty-four hours 
a day; there is nothing about_a school he can- 
not do, and there’s. no such word in his vo- 
cabulary as “disloyalty.” 
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By Robert E. Maynard, Yonkers, N. Y. 


NEUMONIA, tuberculosis 
and tetanus germs were por- 
trayed in costume by girls of the 
Bacteriological Department of 
the Wisconsin State University, in an invita- 
tion performance of the strangest drama on 
earth, before the faculty of the University last 
April. 

Each of the actresses was garbed in a cos- 
tume which made her as nearly as possible a 
representation in the flesh of the disease breed- 
ing germs of earth. The tuberculosis germs 
were dressed in red and white, as the tuber- 
cule is seen when viewed under the micro- 
scope. 

The actress portraying pneumonia was in a 
costume of red and blue, tetanus in a costume 
of white and red, with a big fan-like head- 
piece. Mike Robe, a rowdy, was in green, and 
Bessie Bacillus, the leading feminine part in 
the play was a quiet little creature in brown. 

The play is a story of the war of the in- 
habitants of “In Germ Land” against the hu- 
man race, the declaration of war; but inter- 
woven is the love story of Teddy Tubercule 
a little chap in red, and Bessie Bacillus. 

Throughout the play are witty references to 
various noted bacteriologists, against whom the 
efforts of the denizens of Germ Land are to 
direct their strongest warfare, such men in- 
cluding Dr. M. P. Ravenel, who demonstrated 
that bovine tuberculosis is communicable to 
mankind, despite Dr. Koch of Berlin, who as- 
serted to the contrary; Drs. Frost and Fuller 
and Miss Armstrong of the State University 
bacteriological department. 

The love scene between Teddy and Bessie 
promises Bessie a honeymoon in the prettiest 
cesspools in the world and in a permanent 
home in a crack in a sewer pipe near a pest 
house. Such strange allusions to the habit 
of the microscopic breeders of disease fill the 
play. The author is W. H. Machette, for 
thirty years known in musical circles as a di- 
rector of opera, both grand and comic. 

The characters come from three States— 
Minnesota, Illinois and Wisconsin—and are: 


Girls in a 
HI 


Bacillus 
Play 


Mike Robe, a rowdy....../ Anita Dohmen, Milwaukee 
Newmonia Stewart, journalist and poet............ 
Frei crane Cate aies arena ae oe Laura Stewart, Madison 
Lanceolatus, chauffeur........ Clara Terry, Madison 
Tacita Tetanus, who cannot talk because of her lock- 
SIN iis ouscaianisarwnlncoe Dorothy Rogers, Milwaukee 
Bessie Bacillus, stenographer..... GaN iva S data hates 
sidloetinbtges asec ésepeneaers Clarissa Kuhn, Madison 
Teddy, an up-to-date tubercule...............5...5. 
wisvail Sistine orapetatetaphocsielg aueneted Lucy Fox, of Janesville 


How about Dramatic clubs of the deaf in 
our cities and Institutions adopting the out- 
linc suggested by such a play. It would be 
something new to the deaf and prove highly 
instructive and entertaining. 

+ 

W Ht a tremendous lot of 

truth is put into the follow- 
ing quotation taken from the 
columns of the WorKER and the 
output of Mrs. Augusta K. Barrett’s pen. In 
a few months the Gallaudet Alumni Associa- 
tion will meet and no doubt, these burning 


Plain 
truth 
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words, as truthfully and fearlessly spoken, 
will put a crimp in the proceedings, if read 
from the convention platform, that years of 
explanation and apology will not be able to 
undo. 


“T have been to Kendall Green it is true, but as 
I only spent two years there I belong to that un- 
fortunate class the ‘ex-es’ who are neither flesh nor 
fowl. I know many instances of the unwillingness 
and -positive refusal of Gallaudet graduates to re- 
cognize and give credit to the attainments of non- 
graduates. Attempts are even made at times to 
belittle such attainments. It seems the graduates do 
not like to admit there are among the deaf a num- 
ber of ‘self-made’ men and women. 

“To the ordinary hearing person a college course 
and degree are an incident in his life which is often 
forgotten. To the ordinary Gallaudet graduate his 
ccurse and degree seem to be magnified out of all 
proportion as regards his attitude to other deaf 
people. Perhaps there is a scientific explanation for 
this. Are the deaf, because they are deaf, more 
proud of having had a college course, than are the 
hearing ?” 


If we only had a few more writers like Mrs. 
Barrett, who dare to speak and print the truth, 
what a great improvement would be seen in 
the deaf press. The pulse beats of The Owl 
are growing weaker and fainter, and in cast- 
ing about for a successor to carry on the mis- 
sion of truth and uplift, the strong points of 
this column the past eighteen years, it would 
seem that there is no one better fitted to do 
the task than Mrs. Barrett. I hope to see 
her portrait in the circle so long filled with the 
familiar little figure of an owl. If the editors 
of the WorkKER concur, so be it. 

so 

For Mr. J. E. Gallaher to cut out and paste 
in his scrap book, here is a little information 
about Dr. Currier, whom he praised as con- 
ducting successfully a large school for the 
deaf in New York, although he had not taught 
a class of deaf children. Professor Currier 
taught the Articulation Class at Fanwood for 
maybe eight or ten years, up to round 1886, 
when he succeeded Prof. F. D. Clarke and 
William H. Bishop as instructor of the Aca- 
demic Class. So he must have taught a class 
of deaf pupils upwards of eighteen years con- 
tinuously. When Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet re- 
tired, Dr. Currier became Principal of Fan- 
wood. Previously there were two heads 
(some aver there were four) but the office 
of Supt. and helpers was abolished by the 
3oard and Prof. Currier assumed entire 
charge. As teacher and principal he has been 
in harness for about thirty-five or more years. 
Moreover Dr. Currier is a self-made man, 
never attended college, but-has the degree of 
M.A., from Gallaudet College, I believe. Per- 
haps Mr. Gallaher meant to refer to the Sup- 
erintendents of Fanwood—Dr. Porter, Dr. E. 
M. Carson and Mr. C. N. Brainerd—neither 
of these men ever taught a class of deaf pupils, 
although conducting the Administrative De- 
partment. During their incumbency Dr. Peet 
was principal of the Educational Department. 
Dr. Currier was as successful a teacher as 
he has been principal, some of “his boys” being 
prominently identified with the uplift of the 
adult deaf and in affairs of the deaf generally, 
socially and mentally. 


The Colorado State Association of the Deaf, 
by vote of the Executive Board, have called 
off the convention scheduled for this summer. 
Instead, the State Association will meet during 
the summer of 1911. This will give the Na- 
tional Association a clear field for its Colorado 
Springs convention and allow the Colorado 
deaf to attend in full force. President Reid 
has appointed five delegates to the N. A. D., 


who are to vote for a Federation in accordance 
to the resolutions passed at the State conven- 
tion at Denver, in August 1908. It is whisper- 
ed that the Colorado deaf are discussing the 
Tilden and Spear plans only, thereby eliminat- 
ing all others. As the Federation Committee 
of the N. A. D. will probably report inability 
to agree thereby confessing to a waste of three 
years’ time, all individual plans will come up 
under new business and thus three more years 
will be unwisely wasted. This grave error can 
be rectified right there and then by merging 
the N. A. D. into the Gallaudet Alumni As- 
sociation and starting the Independence Lea- 
gue of the Deaf as a great federation of so- 
cieties of the deaf oie appa anaecc 


There is probably not one educated deaf- 
mute in the country who does not regret that 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, president of Gallaudet 
College for the Deaf, Washington, D. C., is 
growing older instead of younger. The an- 
nouncement of his retirement after so many 
years of usefulness in the higher education 
of the deaf is a genuine sorrow. Prof. Per- 
cival Hall, his successor, is pointed out as the 
right man in the right place. If only we had 
another generation of Gallaudets to follow in 
the footsteps of their fathers and grandfathers. 

All papers published at schools for the deaf 
cease for the summer the first and second 
week in June, except the Journal. The official 
paper of the N. A. D. is defunct. Space in 
the Silent Success will cost money, because it’s 
independent. Why not advertise the program 
in revised form in these two papers as a sup- 
plement for six issues previous to the conven- 
tion. The money will have been well spent 
if taken from the pink lemonade fund. 

The deaf in the East are complaining bitterly 
that the general high cost of living will inter- 
fere with their usual summer vacation plans. 
Where formerly it was dollars for pleasure it 
is now no more than nickels. The Empire 
State Association convention seems doomed on 
that account. Those from this section there- 
fore, who make the journey to the far west, 
must be looked upon as carrying check books 
and letters of identification to back up the 
slips. The Owl is confined to his room and 
bed, and there is no way to convey him to 
Colorado, either by rail, balloon or aeroplane, 
without serious results following the shock. 
However, here’s to wishing the deaf a suc- 
cessful convention in every way—the social 
side is sure to be interesting and the outings 
still surer than all to give pleasure. 

es 

Acting on the suggestion of Mrs. Barrett 
that members of the O. W. L. S. who have 
“flown the nest,” establish a “distingue” or- 
ganization which will be to deaf women what 
the Daughters of the Revolution is to the hear- 
ing women, and be properly called Daughters 
of Gallaudet, we amend that auxiliaries be ad- 
mitted to be known as Grand-daughters of 
Gallaudet, and by their separate organizations 
as Daughters of Fanwood, Daughters of 
Mount Airy, Daughters of Ohio, Daughters 
of Faribault, etc., ete. Such a scheme of or- 
ganization should appeal to the deaf women, 
as to them the National Association of the 
Deaf seems to be for gentlemen only. For 
thirty years deaf women have had little or 
nothing to do with beatae of the N. A. D. 


In the May number of the Typographical 
Journal Mr. Ira M. Todd has a plea for the 
employment of deaf-mute compositors by em- 
ployers, and foremen of union offices, where- 
ever practical, on the grounds that the deaf are 
well apprenticed at various schools for the deaf 
and should be given a square deal. Mr. 


Todd’s army of unemployed deaf have evi- 
dently run up against the Priority Law adopted 
by referendum vote of the I. T. U. The deaf 
cannot secure steady employment in an union 
office through favor on any grounds whatever 
—their names must grace the list of Subs. 
longest to become a regular hand, and their 
names must have been on the regular list 
longest to entitle them to advance to fore- 
men, etc. It’s a good law for the hearing 
printers, probably, but its pretty bad for the 
deaf generally. ; 

The Moving Picture Fund seems to be mov- 
ing, although like many other good things, it 
was started too late for beneficial use this 
summer. The offer of railroad transporta- 
tion and board bill to each collector turning 
over $250 to the fund by August Ist, at Colo- 
rado Springs, Aug. 6-13th, looks like a bid 
to increase the attendance at the expense of the 
fund which was started for a different pur- 
pose, and interest in the N. A. D. convention 
must be at an alarmingly low level to necessi- 
tate such a wide and wild proposition, which 
must of itself find disfavor with contributors 
to the fund who gave up their good dollars 
for the original purpose, and not to send dele- 
gates to Colorado Springs. 

” 


With the announcement that the Mount 
Airy Institution has abolished its brace of 
manual classes, thereby making it a pure oral 
school, comes the simultuous heralding that all 
feeble-minded deaf children will be disbarred. 
We trust that the public will not miscontrue 
these announcements to purport that heretofore 
the manual method classes were made up of 
feeble-minded deaf Ranier entirely. 


Seems as if cowboys with bronchos and 
lasoos will have to forage the country to rope 
in debaters on the Pure Oral side of the ques- 
tion of methods at Colorado Springs. How 
about lassooing Dr. W. K. Argo for one? 

% 


On May 16th a train of six cars and engine 
were blown off the track by the force of the 
wind just north of Denver, Colo. Just an ink- 
ling of what might happen at Colorado Springs 
if the wind gets busy on any day from August 
6th to 13th. Better throw a soft knockabout 
hat in your grip for safety in case your straw 
or Panama gets me south toward Pueblo. 

The ceremonies attendant upon the unveil- 
ing of the Gallaudet Memorial Tablet in St. 
Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, New York, on 
November 7, 1909, have been printed in book 
form by the Fanwood Press. There are forty 
pages and cover, containing a history of the 
Tablet Fund, the unveiling ceremonies, list of 
subscribers, half-tone cuts of the tablet, Dr. 
Thos. Gallaudet, the present vicar and curate 
of St. Ann’s, and of the old and new Gallaudet 
Home at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It is neatly 
printed and should make a valuable addition to 
any library. R. E. Maynarp. 


The New Jersey School for The Deaf. 
(Continued from page 182.) 


walls of the main building; a library of three 
thousand volumes fills the book shelves; a 
judicious amount of entertainment is provided 
for the students, and every possible provision 
is here made fur a thorough training of the 
“children of silence” in the State of New Jer- 


sey. 


To the young this is a world of action, not for 
moping and droning in—David Copperfield. 

There is necessary limit to our achievement, but 
none to our attempt.—Phillip Brooks. 
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New Jersey State Association 
of Ihe Deaf 


HE eighth biennial meeting of the New 
Jersey State Association of the Deaf 
took place at Eagle Rock, N. J., on 

May 30th, 1910. Eagle Rock is a beautiful 
recreation park near Newark and the meeting 
was held in one of the pavilions and drew a 
crowd of curious visitors, some of whom may 
never have seen a meeting of the deaf before. 

Mr. Lloyd, in opening the meeting, gave the 

following address: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Two years have gone by since we last met together 
end it gives me pleasure to see you again. The 
association is prosperous, but it should be even more 
prosperous than it is. All the deaf of the State 
ought to take an interest in it, become members and 
attend its meetings. It aims to advance the interests 
of the deaf of New Jersey in various ways. It 
stands up for equal rights for them with the hearing. 
It advocates a compulsory education law, which will 
compel all deaf children of proper age to be sent to 
school. It prefers that they be sent to the State 


- ay 


ALEXANDER L. PACH, 
President. 


school at Trenton, because there they are sure of 
good teachers, a salutary environment and there 
they are taught useful occupations, which in many 
cases they follow when they leave school and make 
their means of livelihood. It is the duty of each and 
all of us to try and have every deaf child sent to 
school. In several instances deaf children have been 
discovered and sent to school through the members 
of this association, their parents not being aware of 
the existence of a school for them, or ignorant of the 
way to secure their admission. No greater proof 
of the usefulness of educating the deaf need be 
shown than the fact that about every educated deaf 
person in this country is a law-abiding and self- 
supporting citizen. Deaf beggars are so rare that 
whenever one is found the probability is that he is 
an impostor. 

In looking over the United States to see what is 
being done for the education of the deaf we find 
that there are 144 schools, large and small, with an 
attendance of about 13,200 pupils under 1600 teachers. 
About 7ooo of them are said to be taught by the 
oral method. 

The school at Trenton has about 160 pupils and 
is much cramped for room. Moreover there are 
a number of children who have been refused ad- 
mittance on account of its crowded condition. 
Those of you who have attended school there know 
its needs. It was expected that the last legislature 
would make an appropriation for an additional build- 
ing or buildings, but as usual they did nothing in 
that direction. 
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A bill was passed by the New Jersey legislature, at 
its last session, authorizing boards of education in 
cities to form classes for the deaf in the public 
schools and provide téachers for them. I wrote to 
the Governor and asked him to veto the bill for rea- 
sons that are obvious to you. It seems, however, 
that I did not convince him, for though he did not 
sign the bill, it was for other reasons than those I 
gave. 

Nearly every principal in the United States has 
testified to the fact that day schools are not as ef- 
ficient and do not and cannot prepare the deaf for 
usefulness and good citizenship as do boarding 
schools. Some of the reasons for this opinion are 
the irregular attendance, lack of discipline, the dif- 
ficulty of classification, the lack of manual training, 
the danger of the streets. 

The state schools for the deaf were started be- 
cause it was found impracticable to teach the deaf in 
the same schools with the hearing and it is no ad- 
vance to go back to old methods. 


FEDERATION OF THE DEAF. 


This subject is being discussed by the deaf all over 
the United States. There has been a National As- 
sociation of the Deaf in existence since 1880, con- 
sisting of those individuals who are deaf and have 
paid a membership fee. It did not, however, fill the 
bill, and at the Norfolk convention in 1907, a special 
committee was appointed to formulate a plan for 
federating all the associations of the deaf in the 
different states in a representative body. This com- 
mittee will report at the next meeting of the National 
Association, which takes place at Colorado Springs 
in August. The subject will then be thoroughly dis- 
cussed and some plan will probably be decided upon. 
As large a gathering as possible is desired and it is 
hoped that each state association will send one or 
more delegates. Shall we send a delegate? I 
think that, as we are so far from the place of meet- 
ing, we can safely wait and see what is done and 
then decide upon our course in reference to it, unless 
indeed, some one of you is able and willing to go. 
Tn such a case the Association can give him authority 
to act for it. 

GALLAUDET DAY. 


December 10 is the anniversary of the birth of 
Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, the first teacher of the 
deaf in America, and in several states the deaf cele- 
brate the event in an appropriate manner, often with 
a banquet and speeches. I think that New Jersey 
should not be behind her sister states nm honoring 
the memory of that distinguished teacher of the 
deaf and that whereever there are a number of deaf 
people residing within easy reach of each other, they 
should celebrate his natal day. 


Addresses were also made by Mr. A. L. 
Pach, Mr. G. S. Porter, Mr. Robertson, and 
Mr. Thomas. Mr. Pach and Mr. Porter spoke 
about the moving-picture fund and earnestly 
recommended that the association support it. 
As a result the Association voted to give ten 
dollars out of its treasury to the fund. 

The question of sending a representative to 
the meeting of the National Asociation was 
then taken up and Mr. Pach was elected the 
delegate. 

Mr. Robertson spoke about the employer’s 
liability bill and wanted the Association to 
protest to Congress against the discrimina- 
tion it makes in the case of deaf employees. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Alexander LL. Pach. 

Vice-President, Paul E. Kees. 

Sec.-Treasurer, R. M. Robertson. 


Experience is likely to be expensive—but anything 
is better than only to blink and breathe —Sagebrush 
Philosopher. 
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By F. P. Gibson, Room 1401, Schiller Bidg. 


near the situation in regard to “‘federa- 

tion” and the various “plans” which 
have been printed from time to time, sifted 
down and the “remainder” analyzed, would de- 
note that the committee in charge, with au- 
thority from the Norfolk meeting, will turn 
out to be like “Pat in the subjoined little 
storv which we clip from the Michigan Mir- 
ror :— 


A S the convention of the N. A. D. draws 


An Irishman lived in an eastern village. He was 
asked to dig a well. He dug about twenty feet. 
The next morning when he went to his work he 
found that it had caved in. He felt very sorry for 
he would have to shovel a long time to get the 
dirt out. He seemed to be thinking of something. 
His face brightened up. He took off his coat and 
hat and put them on the windlass. He ran from 
the well and hid in some bushes some distance away, 
and watched to see what would happen. Some men 
soon came past, and saw his coat and hat. They 
thought Pat was at work. They wanted to see 
how he was getting along with the well. 

They found it caved in and thought Pat was 
buried. They took spades and threw out the dirt. 
When one was tired another would take his spade. 

Many people gathered around the well. The men 
shoveled very carefully when they got near the 
bottom. 

But Pat was not found. The people began to 
laugh. Pat came along smiling and said: “Gintle- 
min; Patrick Fagin is oblijed to yees for that nice 
job.” 

The men were very angry, but they had to laugh 
at Pat’s joke. Pat's well was finished and remains 
in town to this day.—Sel. 

: 


+, of. 
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In “Pipps and Paulson,” a little comedy to 
be presented by a. company of deaf actors 
connected with the Illinois School, at Hull 
House, Chicago, June 10, the local deaf are 
promised a treat. The proceeds of the en- 
tertainment are to go‘to the Illinois Home 
Fund. 


a ae 
aye fe le 


While in Attica, a few days ago, the editor met 
an old friend, a printer, who has been working in 
the printing establishment of the International Har- 
vester Co., at Chicago. This company employs be- 
tween thirty and forty men in its print shop, and of 
these men, four are deaf. Two of these four are 
holding the most responsible positions in the shop. 
One works on box-headings exclusively, and our 
friend, who is a first class printer himself, says he 
never saw a better man on that kind of work than 
this deaf man. Another one of the four is the stone- 
man, who makes up the forms for the book work 
turned out by the company, at which he is a “crack- 
er-jack,” in the estimation of the friend telling us. 
He could not tell their names nor where they had 
learned their trades Editorial in the Silent Hoosier. 


The stone-man above referred to is J. J. 
Kleinhans; the others were Messrs. John E. 


Purdum, Frank Luttrell and Louis Korsack. 
Lb + 


Mr. Harry Hart, a Chicago man, was a visitor at 
this school Sunday. While in the pupils’ dining- 
room he was asked by one of the first class girls 1f 
he could talk. He replied that he talked on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday but never talked on Sunday. The girls 
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have been wondering what sort of people live in 
Chicago.—Kentucky Standard. 


Harry Hart is about as good an example 
of the Chicago creed that ‘actions speak louder 
than words” as we would wish to exhibit. He 
is one of Chicago’s leading deaf citizens and 
a business man from the ground up, being a 
inember of the large men’s furnishing goods 
firm of Hart Brothers. 

That he did not talk ‘on Sunday,” that 
time, we are inclined to blame the company 
he was in as he is a charter member of the 
Bachelor’s Club. 

te de 

Eddie Foltz ordered a new suit from his Chicago 
tailors not long ago. Eddie says that nothing west 
of Chicago is fit to wear—Kansas Siar. 


Eddie is all right and shows a most proper 


perception of the fitness of things in general. 
oo + 


Office Boy—Two men outside to see you, sir. 
is a poet and the other is a deaf man. 
Editor—Well, tell the poet thai the deaf man is 


the editor.—Chicago Examiner. 
tet 


The Ohio Chronicle recently printed a 
column of queer and interesting epitaphs and 
the tombstones of some victims of mankind's 
foolish mistakes—but we searched in vain 


that of the deaf track-walker. 
+ + 
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THE INDEPENDENCE LEAGUE OF THE DEA 


Headquarters, 1554 Franklin St,, Oakland Cal. 
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Expression, through the medium of the fingers, is 
the newest of the exact sciences, according to Fred- 
erick Mason Blanchard, associate professor of pub- 
lic speaking at the University of Chicago, 

Prof. Blanchard made himself clear on this point 
in a lecture delivered to his class yesterday. He 
protested against people who, in gesticulating, poke 
out one or more fingers indiscriminately without re- 
ference to this great fundamental truth that every 
little finger has a meaning of its own. Also every 
first finger has a meaning, and likewise every second 
finger. But Prof. Blanchard deplores that people 
generally try to express all their feelings and emo- 
tions by mere words and forget the language of the 
fingers, which, he says, is most beautiful and com- 
prehensive. : 

Prof, Blanchard holds that each finger is symbolic 
of a thought or a sentiment and that people should 
learn the rules of the game and govern themselves 
accordingly. 

“The use of the different fingers in gesturing,” 
said Prof. Blanchard in his lecture, “is of the great- 
est importance. It is a well established psycho- 
logical fact in the theory of speaking that the use 
of the index finger is for pointing out one thing 
in particular. If more than one thing is pointed out 
the full hand must be used. The second finger is 
the finger of intellectual force. The fist. gives the 
idea of force in a more emphatic manner, but with 
a difference.” A eee: 

Prof. Blanchard’s remarks are fully recognized 
as true and important by all who have given this sub- 
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ject any thought. His theory of the use of the in- 
dex finger for pointing out one thing in particular 
is fully established. An ancient sea captain who 
used to live in Chicago subscribed fully to this 
doctrine many years ago. He said he could always 
* quell a mutiny by the use of his index finger. He 
would summon the leader of the mutineers before 
him and stick his finger in his eye. 

Prof. Blanchard says that those people who let the 
thumb fall into the palm of the hand were not con- 
sistent. He further intimated that letting the thumb 
fall into the palm of the hand was the sign of other 
shortcomings. Close observers differ from this. 
Practical observation goes to show that people of a 
grasping, acquisitive disposition do not let the thumb 
lie in the palm of the hand. The thumb would take 
up room which they expect to have occupied by 
something else. Still, it is true that the nature of 
grasping, covetous individuals is closely revealed by 
the manner in which they hold the right hand. They 
carry the hand behind them, with the fingers and 
thumb spread wide and the palm upwards. Prof. 
Blanchard or other interested persons would find 
great opportunity for study along this line at Spring- 
field. 

Expression by means of the first three fingers of 
the right hand has long been understood and prac- 
ticed in Kansas, Maine, Woodlawn, and other pro- 
hibition districts. It is also much in vogue, else- 
where. Three fingers in his case is a measure of 
qvantity of a liquid that is not mentioned out loud in 
the communities referred to and is widely under- 
stood. 

Prof, Blanchard said the fist gives the idea of 
brute force. This truism has also been long recog- 
nized, The fist, especially when planted upon some- 
Lody else’s nose, always conveys the notion of con- 
siderable force. The open hand, on the contrary, 
carries the significance of peace and good will. But 
not always. The extended open hand may signify 
low deceit and cunning, as the hand of the bunko 
steerer and confidance man is always held out to 
the stranger just this way. But this does not destroy 
the truth of the fact that the open hand is the hand 


of friendship. The confidance man who beguiles . 


the unsuspecting stranger adopts this style of greet- 
ing because he wishes to deceive. 

Prof. Blanchard said the third fingers are the 
fingers of affection.: The other fingers are not used 
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in a caress. ‘The whole hand is used, but it is the 
third finger that is brought forward, and it is the 
one that is brought forward, and it is the one that 
is usesd to stroke the face or the hands of the per- 
son caressed. Therefore, the third finger should be 
kept carefully manicured, sandpapered, and pow- 
dered.—Richard Henry Little in Chicago Tribune. 
Se ae 


The Southern Optimist, the latest indepen- 
dent newspaper for the deaf to enter the field, 
which is published bi-weekly at Atlanta, Ga., 
seems to be making good. In its editor— 
Mrs. C. L. Jackson—it possesses a “novelty” 
-—a woman on the tripod—among the “pro- 
fession,’ and she is giving the paper’s sub- 
scribers an excellently edited sheet. From 
past experience and the viewpoint of an ob- 
server we have not exactly an optimistic 
opinion as to the success such projects are 
likely to meet with, but from the way the three 
“independents” now in the field have continued 
to prosper we trust we are wrong and that 
the time has finally arrived when the deaf are 
fully awake to the value of such publications. 
What a forceful and splendid “organ” could 
be made from the consolidation of the three 
above, were the N. A. D. and the N. F. S. D. 
to have the result of such consolidation made 
their official publication. 

tot 

It is to be hoped that Chicago will have a 
larger delegation at the coming N. A. D. meet 
than at Norfolk, and from present indications 
we should say it will. However, there is little 
chance of its coming anywhere near to the 
size of that at St. Louis in ‘04. Distance cuts 
a big figure in these meetings. 

By the way, what has become of that “Chi- 
cago, 1913” slogan? 

§0, 1913 : ga 4s < 

On the program of the N. A. D. meet for 
Tuesday, August 9, are meetings of the O. W. 
L. S. and of the Kappa Gamma fraternity of 
Gallaudet College. What’s the matter with 
the Frats of the.N. F. S. D. having one, too? 
It, is as yet too early to “count noses” *as to 
who of them will be at Colorado Springs, but 
some sort of a conclave can be arranged for ” 
just the same. 
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In her “talk” on the Philippines “given at 
Chicago May 20, Miss Rice, the principal of 
the Manila school for the deaf, stated that 
one difficulty she met with in securing pupils 
was a strong belief among the natives that she 
was collecting the children to send them to the 
United States and sell them to the negroes. 
From this it will be seen that the “little brown 
brothers” have about as clear an idea of the 
education of the deaf as some people here at 
home have. 

bet 

A pleasant and profitable vactaion to THE 
SILENT WorKER staff. 

F. P. Gisson. 


How The Deaf Can Help 


The address at the celebration of Mississippi Day 
ir the School for the Deaf at Jackson Miss., was 
given this year by Professor Percival Hall, of Gal- 
laudet College. It was an address replete with 
practical suggestions of how deaf children, when they 
go forth to take their places in the world as citizens, 
can help their State. He told of five ways they 
could do this, the first of which we give in his own 
words: 

First. By teaching the people of Mississippi the 
truth about yourselves. 

It has always been my experience that even well 
educated people, as a rule, know very little about the 
deaf. 

Many do not know the difference between signs 
and manual spelling. They do not realize that the 
language of signs is a powerful and beautiful lan- 
guage capable of expressing joy, sadness, despair, 
hope, love, and a very wide range of ideas. They do 
not know that for ninty-three years thousands of 
deaf people in this country have been taught the laws 
of God and the lessons of Christ by means of the 
sign language so that they have lived clean and 
honorable lives. If they really understand what the 
language of signs has done for the deaf, what it 
means to the deaf, they would have more respect 
for this beautiful language and the movement to 
banish it from the schools of the deaf would stop 
until it is proved that some other language can 
really take its place for you. 

Some people, even those who are kind and helpful, 
do not seem to understand that by learning to make 
twenty-six letters on their fingers, they can talk 
freely to the educated deaf people they meet, and so 
make them happier. 

Many people whom I have met do not realize that 
some children become deaf after they have learned 
to talk well, and so speak naturally and easily, while 
others become deaf very young or were born deaf, 
and may never find speech and lip-reading natural 
or easy no matter how well they are taught. 

lf everybody knew this there would be a clearer 
understanding that all deaf children cannot be taught 
according to one method, but that methods of edu- 
cation must be fitted to the child. 

People often ask me “What the deaf can do?” 
They are surprised to know that the deaf enter 
nearly all fields of labor with success. 

Many people in this country make the mistake of 
looking on the teaching of the deaf as a charity, 
instead of a purely educational work to be done by 
the state as an educational duty. 

Now I mean no criticism of the people. But if 
they are like the people of the other states where I 
have been many have very mistaken ideas about the 
deaf, their character and their capabilities. 

One of the things that you can do to help your 
state is to do away with this ignorance. 

Let people know the benefit of the language of 
signs to you. Let them know that from plays and 
lectures and sermons in this powerful language the 
deaf receive pleasure, instruction, yes, salvation 
which they might get in no other way. ey 

Teach your friends the manual alphabet, so that 
some day in the state of Mississippi deaf people may 
jein any group and find some one who has a sure 
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and rapid means of communicating with them. 

Make your friends understand how easy it is for 
semi-mutes to talk well and how hard it is for deaf- 
mutes to do so, that they may not be deceived by 
false statement about the matter. 

Tell them that for years the deaf have succeeded 
as teachers, chemists, draftsmen, preachers, archi- 
tects, farmers, publishers and in many other honor- 
able occupations. 

Assure your friends that the work of this school 
is not a charity but one of the wisest and best pieces 
of educational work that Mississippi is doing and one 
that should be upheld by every good citizen. 

Ignorance and misinformation are hard to_ kill, 
They often do great harm to an individual, to a 
cause or a state. Here, then, is a field for you to 
work in. Help your state by trying to make its 
people the best informed of any state in the country 
as to its deaf citizens—what they can do, what they 
need, what they are.-—Michigan Mirror. 


In Defense gf the “Hold-Backs.” 


I take up my rusty pen with the consciousness and 
the acknowledgment that I am a back-number,—or 
perhaps even a never-was-but-might-have-been. 

With more irons in the fire than I can attend to, 
1 have for years past done little more than skim 
through the magazines and periodicals that came 
to me. 

The school-paper of my Alma Mater, and the 
Srent Worker have been almost the only papers 
relating to the deaf which have come regularly my 
way for years, and these only the last year resumed 
their visits. Recently I have been favored with 
sample copies of some two or three others that are 
all excellent in their way, and which I enjoyed. 

Of the varied questions and topics prought for- 
ward from time to time by the many correspondents 
and contributors to the columns of the Sinent Work- 
Ek and other sheets coming under my observation, 
the ones that have stuck like burrs in my memory 
are not the N. F. S. D., N. A. D., nor Woman’s 
Auxiliary agitations, nor even the warfare against 
pure-oralism, (though upon that question, I’ve plenty 
to say when I “come to it.”)—but a long-past re- 
proach uttered by (I think.) “Pansy,” against the 
many deaf could-be writers who do not write, or 
at least very infrequently; and a long-closed contro- 
versy over the question of the deaf being ‘“defec- 
tives.” 

If memory does not play me false, “Pansy” ac- 
cused those who had the gift of authorship and 
failed to use it, of defrauding their fellow-beings. 

My dear “Pansy’”—if you it was,—a mere glance 
through the pages of any of our publications—a few 
school-papers excepted—should reveal to you a most 
valid excuse for many a gifted pen’s inactivity. 

See what downright rot is printed! See the self- 
advertisements! See the constant snarl, snarl; bark 
bark; envious flings, spiteful rejoinders, cheap seek- 
ing after notoriety of some, and detraction of worthy 
writers by lesser lights. 

What wonder that many of our very brainiest 
men and women shrug their shoulders and decline 
to get “mixed up” in it? 

The desire of many of the writers seems solely 
to impress the readers with their own remarkable 
brilliance,—not to contribute to the mental or moral 
uplift of the readers, nor to be entertaining or help- 
ful. 

Lately there has been a good deal said about the 
use of noms de plume. 

As with all questions, this one has two sides. 
There are those who do not wish to be found out, 
from cowardly motives, and again there are those 
who would enjoy contributing to the columns of 
our papers now and then, but whose souls sicken 
at the unwonted attention which being “a writer’ 
draws to one of our fraternity. 

They know that every two-by-four pencil-pusher 
who can write any sort of a letter without turning 
linguistic somersault, and gets the journalistic bee 
in his bonnet, is heralded by the lesser fry as “brilli- 
ant, “wonderful,” “highly intellectual,” etc. etc. ad. 
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lib., although what he writes may have neither depth 
nor breadth nor any sort of excuse for being in 
print, and the “honor” of being set down with those 
cheap seekers after glory is too much for many a 
man and woman of sense,—they’d rather remain in 
obscurity. 

Those who really are gifted, who write because 
they have something to say that they feel is worth 
saying, do not, as a rule, care for celebrity. More 
likely they shun it, not because they are ashamed 
of what they say, or of themselves, but because they 
dislike being pointed out, praised, flattered, and, 
quite often, villified, for no fault of theirs but from 
the ill-nature of the villifiers. 

And so, if they write, they prefer to write un- 
known, and thus be spared undesired notoriety and 
embarrassing attentions. They are modest. 

Again, some of our brainiest writers are such busy 
persons that writing is almost out of the question. 
I could name a half-dozen personally-known deaf 
persons from whose pen I should like to see oc- 
casional articles, but who do not write for publi- 
cation. . Depend upon it, one or the other of these 
reasons I have given, deters them from writing,— 
they dislike publicity, or they are too busy. 

Now for the second “burr” in my memory :—“Are 
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we defectives?” 
fect?” 

No? Then we most certainly are defective—in 
hearing, and if defective in hearing, then defectives 
truly, although that by no means throws us in the 
feeble-minded class. 

All who fail to come up to the standard required 
for admission to the army and navy are defectives— 
defective in sight, in hearing, or some other sense, 
but not useless. 

And we,—most of us stone-deaf—not defectives? 
I was astonished that any intelligent person denied it. 

Defective? Sure!; but objects of charity—depen- 
dents? Never! Idiots? Hardly—but then there is 
as much difference between two persons who have 
defective ears, as there is betwen two who have 
normal ears—and thre you are. 

It can no more be said that all the deaf are alike, 
than that all cripples are alike. What’s the use of 
arguing indisputable facts? 

If I were not a “defective,” I’d never grin a sickly 
grin and say, “Write it, please, I can not hear you!” 
when I turn and find that some one has been stand- 
ing at my elbow asking a question which of course 
1 did not hear and is staring at me in indignation 
because my reply was not forth-coming. Defective? 


“Is our own sense of hearing per- 


_There are others—splendid others—some of whom 
I am glad to know personally. 

Mr. Pach writes under—or over—his own name, 
yet does not seem seeking to advertise A. L. P. and 
I enjoy his racy. bits of sative and wish some of his 
deductions and courteous hints were made note of 
to a greater extent than they are. 

A new (to me) star has arisen in our firmament 
in the person of Harry Stewart Smith, whose letters 
have each one been a delight to me. We want such 
writers—impersonal, interesting, with something 
worth saying and the ability to say it easily, natur- 
ally, gracefully, with the intent, not to advertise 
Self, but to entertain the readers; in short, sensible 
writers. 

There are, of course, more of the right-kind of 
correspondents, not only of the Sent Worker, but 
of the other “frat” papers. I merely mention these 
two as types. I should consume too much space 
if I wrote of each one. 

Our wonder grows and grows at the interest good 
Mr. Wade takes in the deaf, and at his finding time 
to peruse the various papers published in our in- 
terest and to make comments on some of the articles. 

Surely all of us who have met him, love the kind- 
hearted man and feel that he is, in a way, ours. 

This is a digression, made when I caught a glimpse 
of Mr. Wade's letter to Mr. Pach, printed in the 
SmentT Worker. 

I should like to say a few words on the subject 
brought up some time ago by a western correspon- 
dent. 

It is true that only a small per cent. of the mem- 
bers attending a convention of the N. A. D. takes 
part in the discussions—in the work at the meetings. 
Why is it? 

I remember that at the St. Louis convention, some 
question was being discussed which interested me 
to the extent that I could hardly keep my seat; I 
so wanted to get up and join in the discussion. But 
my opinion was not asked; the ladies were not called 
upon to express their views, and, just as I was about 
to brush aside those little preventives, and ask for re- 
cognition. I remembered that I was in Exposition 
toggery—“totter” skirt and tennis shoes and decided 
I was not equal to mounting the stage in that out- 
fit. 

What reasons held others back, I am in no posi- 
tion to say. Of course, but perhaps if the presid- 
ing officer would look over his audience, note those 
who are known to have opinions worth airing and 
ask them to express their views, some would join 
the discussion who otherwise would hesitate to go 
forward. 

They know that some of the more active members 
craves notice, seck the lime-light, resent dividing hon- 
ers with newcomers and not having the “Exagger- 
ated Ego,” of Harry Thaw fame quietly look on 
and let those who love the lime-light, enjoy it while 
they may. Of course, it is wrong. Let’s hope there 
will be an improvement in that respect at the Colo- 
rado Springs Convention. 

President Veditz is splendid. May the next presi- 
dent be as fine. 

I should like to help the combined-method forces 
in their fray with the ultra-oralists, but may not be 
able to attend the convention. 

I am a “semi-mute,” all right, and seldom use 
pencil and paper in my home town, or require others 
to use them in talking with me, but I am wot in 
favor of the pure oral method, for good reasons. 

Another time I may enlarge on the topic. 


Gk Sag Ox 


Out in Colorado the pupils of the school for the 
Deaf had a picnic in one of the parks not long ago. 
The Superintendent of the park and his caretakers 
turned in and spent the day helping the pupils have 
a good time. Later, one Saturday holiday, twenty- 
four little fellows from the school reported at the 
park, each with a knife, and practically exterminated 
the dandelions from the lawn. This is reciprocity 
of a pleasing and practical character—Kentucky 
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By R. B. Lloyd, B .A. 


Our idea of teaching is not circumscribed by the 
school days of the pupils. We are working for the 
future, trying to prepare our pupils for life as they 
will meet it after leaving school. If we confined 
all our teaching to the immediate needs of the pupils’ 
days, a sorry lot of graduates would we turn out. 
Our aim is to give our pupils an interest in an un- 
derstanding of as many common idiomatic forms of 
expression as we can, and teach their correct use 
as far as possible, so that they will be better fitted 
for communication by means of good English in 
the social and industrial world. We are building 
for the future, not for the present—The Companion. 


A touring car in which was seated R. O. John- 
son, superintendent of the Indiana Institute for 
deaf and dumb; A. A. Steward, superintendent of 
the Oklahoma School for the deaf and dumb, and 
A. B. Cooley a bookkeeper at the Indiana Institution, 
struck a street car at East Washington street and 
Arsenal avenue yesterday evening. Mr. Steward’s 
wrist was broken and Mr. Johnson slightly injured 
his elbow and. thigh and cut his head. Both were 
thrown from the machine. Cooley was not thrown 
out and he escaped without a scratch. 

Mr. Steward was in Indianapolis to inspect the 
new Institution nearing ‘completion near Forty- 
second street and College avenue as a new institution 
is contemplated in Oklahoma. The men were re- 
turning to the institution at State and Washington 
street, where Mr. Johnson lives, and they were 
within a block of the place when the accident 
happened. Cooley was driving and started to pass 
in the rear of an interurban car. He did not see 
the Gray street car following close behind until he 
was on the track—Missouri Record. 


It is seldom that a metropolitan daily interviews 
a deaf business man for his opinion and later speaks 
of his work in a highly complimentary manner in 
its editorial pages. This is what the Nashville 
American did last February concerning Thomas 
S. Marr, a graduate of Gallaudet College, we believe, 
and an architect by profession, who earns an income 
of something like $10,000 a year. 

Leonard Catwright of California is a blue-printer 
and owns a stock in the corporation by which he is 
employed. He is a member of a yacht club and owns 
a motor boat, the fastest in its class, built by his 
hands. The ocean holds no terror for him in his 
fifteen-foot boat, and several times he has been 
caught in a storm. Cartwright impresses one as a 
fine young man, bound to make success of himself. 

Spokane, Washington, has a deaf-mute inventor 
in the person of William S. Smith, living on River- 
side avenue, who has secured a patent on an im- 
proved pocket scissors, which is the twelfth patent 
he has secured since 1903. That this patent is well 
thought of is evidenced by: the fact that he has 
already received a number of letters from eastern 
firms asking him for a model and asking whether 
he would consider a proposition to sell the patent. 
—I/ndustrial Journal. 


There seems to me something pathetic in the 
frequent appeals made by Mrs. Mills for funds for 
her school for the Chinese deaf. -In-one- of her let- 
ters she says of a contribution she received: “It 
spoke eloquently of loving self-denial on the part 
of many and of the noble resolve to help’on a good 


‘work! on the part of all. She is also hoping that 


. savings, or their patrimonies. 
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scholarships in her school. This is asking too much, 
especially when we consider how many enterprises 
connected with the deaf in America are also begging 
for financial support. I wonder if Mrs. Mills has 
pursued the right course in her efforts to get the 
Chinese government to help her school. Being a 
woman and in a foreign country, it is possible she 
did not find the right way for getting through the 
diplomatic mazes to the influential officials who could 
assist her in getting government support for her 
school. It might be a good plan if some deaf per- 
son at Washington, D. C., would take this matter 
up with the Chinese minister. The minister and the 
entire Chinese legation should be given an invita- 
tion to visit Gallaudet College and the Kendall 
School., After viewing this object lesson in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, let some diplomatic individual 
tell the Chinese minister of Mrs. Mills’ school, and 
gently inquire why China refuses to help such a 
worthy cause, which, if I am not mistaken, is sup- 
ported wholly by Americans. 


We have become so used to the telephone that 
it seems strange to think that its inventor is not 
only alive, but is also living right in the midst of 
us. For it is in Washington that Alexander Graham 
Bell spends his winters, although for his summers 
he goes to Nova Scotia. It isn’t every inventor 
who not only see the fruition of his invention but 
who also reaps the financial benefit of it as Professor 
Pell has done. 

And as he is only a man of sixty-three, it is not 
unlikely that he may live to see the fruition of an- 
other invention upon which he is now working, and 
ir which all his interest is centered—a flying ma- 
chine. He calls it a aerdrome, and at his summer 
place in Nova Scotia he industriously works away 
at his invention, perfectly confident of the time when 
we will all travel by air rather than by land. 

When he is not interested in air-flying he trans- 
fers his interest and time to the deaf and blind 
girl in whose behalf he has spent a quarter of a life- 
time. Helen Keller has no closer man friend than 
Professor Bell, nor has any one proved so great 
a benefactor to this marvelous girl. Sheep also 
interest Professor Bell, and recently he imported 
some Zulu sheep, a new breed having four horns. 

Professor Bell has a perfectly equipped labor- 
atory in Nova Scotia and with his varity of interests 
keeps his mind and brain alert and active—The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The daily newspapers recently printed the diffi- 
culties of some deaf-mutes in Allentown over some 
land they owned. It seems that two deaf. sisters, 
Mrs. Maria Arnold and Mrs. Martha Meyrs, were 
joint owners of a tract of land valued at about 
250,000. It was put on the market, and done Arthur 
L. Biery acted as their attorney in the matter. 
Several months ago they sold a tract to Muhlenberg 
College, as a site for a new preparatory school, for 
$13,544. Of this sum they claim to have received 
only $1,500, the remainder being deposited to the 
credit of Mr. Biery, and not to the credit of the 
deaf ladies as they had instructed. They also say 
that some time ago the attorney, by giving them 
to understand that their signatures were necessary 
to a document to complete the Muhlenberg College 
transaction, fraudulently obtained from them a deed 
for all the rest of their property. 

In making his explanations to the court when 
called upon, Mr. Biery stated that his late father had 
an agreement with the father of the two deaf women 
to buy his property at the rate of $300 an acre, which 
was the value of the farm at the time this agree- 
ment was made. The outcome of this matter is 
awaited with interest. It is all too frequently that 
we hear of deaf-mutes being fleeced out of their little 
And in this connec- 
tion they can not be too careful about signing papers, 
the contents of which they are uncertain. Better 
get some one they know and can trust to. make 


clear the intent of all legal papers before putting pen 


fifty circles will each furnish $50 to carry 2on* fifty’ =to them.—Mt. Airy World. 
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Since my appointment as Treasurer for New 
Jersey I have collected $32.25. The list is appended 
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(Collected at the State Convention May 30.) 

Fe. 27, Stabe JA aepctatien 2... sc0sccecuacs vine alaweene $ 10.00 
A ge ORME cd cies a mnie Wiss hay deans Eaieeaae fais RG 50 
ane Sb MEAE Sic os pigss onsen en eaee a eas 25 
1 oF 5 el ae a een Pees Pi es .25 
Rog “Vowrisend. <5 8c is ott ees ke .25 | 


The above is a splendid showing for the little state 
of New Jersey. There are still quite a number of 
the deaf of the State who have not yet contributed 
and it is to be hoped that these will send in voluntary 
contributions without delay. 

Any body willing to take up collections for the 
Fund in their localities can do so by sending to 
the undersigned for collection blanks. 

Gro. S. Porvrer. 
Treasurer for the State of New Jersey. 
ScHoo, FoR THE Dear, Trenton, N. J. 


“T am at liberty to vote as my conscience and judgment 
dictate to do right without the yoke of any party on me or 
the driver at my heels with whip in hand commanding 
me to ge-wo-haw just at his pleasure.’ 


These words were spoken by Davy Crockett in his 
famous battle with President Jackson. Do you know 
who Crockett was? He was a frontier man with no early 
advantages, having no knowledge of the alphabet until he 
was twenty years old and, after a career as a hunter, 
legislator and revolutionist, died gloriously in the im- 
mortal siege of the Alamo. 

For thirty years we have been heirs of the desiccated 
codfish pocliy of the Syndicated Ability which is narrow- 
mindedness, illiberality and inefficiency. Gallaudetism has 
ge-wo-hawed you for thirty years and, while you look on 
openmouthed, is at the present day preparing a slate for 
the next Convention and writing trash poetry about its 
own glories. 

We are going to stop all this. 


Che Independence League of 
Che Deaf 


Its purposes are : First, to establish the National Federa- 
tion on whatever plan that is acceptable to us, and Second, 
~ compel a honest ballot and a fair distribution of of- 

ces. 

If you are in sympathy with these objects. either write 
ona piece of paper or cut out the following blank and 
send to the indicated address: 


To do so we organize 


Purity Committee, 
1554 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

I join the Independence League without 
thereby waiving my right to the freedom of 
thought or action. 

/ will be at Colorado Springs. 


Yours Truly, 


No dues 
No expenses 
No publicity 


Note: This is not a machine. 

After having accomplished at Colorado Springs its 
duties as the Viligance Comniittee of the American Man- 
hood, the League will disband on the spot. Both sexes 
can join the League. f 

Remember St. Paul, St. Louis and Norfolk ! 


The 
TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - = - 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights « - - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


SIMPLICITY, SAFETY, 
SPEED AND SATISFACTION 


ARGO 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


36 GRADES 6 SURFACES 
REGULAR AND RAPID 


Send for free sample. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY: 


Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 35 West 21st Street. 


Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 


WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 


Directory of THEATERS: 
Fifth Avenue—Broadway and 28th Street. 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily, 
Every Sunday. 
Union Square—at Broadway and 14th Street—Movy- 
ing Pictures. Daily Changes. 
s8th Street and 3rd Avenue——Moving Pictures— 
Daily Changes. 

Harlem Opera House—1z5th Street and 7th Avenue. 
Moving Pictures. Changed Daily. : 
Jersey City—Newark Avenue.—All Star Vaudeville. 

Two ig Shows Daily. 
B. F. Keith's Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 
F. F. Proctor's Theaters: Newark, Albany and Troy. 


All Star 
Two Big Concerts 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 


independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four pages monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 
25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF- 
TPREEERERREREIELILSSESAS 


The 


acquainted with our business 


become 


better you 


methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons : 
—the more goods you will bry 


of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 
35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


v 


Grates 
Cile Heaters 
and 


Rardware 


Heaters 


Ranges 
Mantels 


Facings 


Plumbers 


Steam and Gas Fitters 

‘Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 


Bicycles 
*BicycleSupplies 


THE SILENT WORKER 


John E. Thropp 


& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


e 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


PNGINES 


AND 


BOLLE RS 


e 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 


SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Tn a Burry 
to Paint 


Are all thase who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time's destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8S. Warren St. 


Qnly exclusive /Paint House in the city. 
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REAL COLLEGE CLOTHES 
For Spring and Summer 


All the kinks and curves that Dressy Chaps 
demand. See our great display of 


Swagger College Clothes 
at $12.50 to $15 
Others up to $30 


Snappy coats with the new cuffs and dash 
pockets—coats with a style and cut that is 
tight. ‘Trousers fly-top and cut swagger— 
it's all here. : : $ . 


ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 
25 and 50 Cts per Garment 


SPORTY NECKWEAR 
25 and 50 Cents 


Fancy Hose 2 pairs for 25 Cts 


Everything else on furnishings. Negliges 
Shirts, Dress Shirts, Gloves, Hats and 


Shoes. ¢ ~ 
117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


THE NEW JERSEYwouw 

| State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 


TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It isa thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, -well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

y For further particulars apply to the 
’ Principal. Bel ties 
J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 2 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
J. DALE DILworTH 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD 
THIRD DISTRICT 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE Wm. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT, 
WILLIAM W. HAWKE 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM H. Morrow CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
JOHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
Cas. H. SANSOM WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT, 
T. O’ConoR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT, 


GEORGE A. FREY 


SILAS R. MoRSE 


S. ST. McCtTHEN 


FRANCIS SCoTT 


JaMEs L, Hays 
ULAMOR ALLEN Wo. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 


Epwarp Russ STEPHEN H. HoRGAN | 


Officers gf The Board 


JAMES TEA YS ions csisinie cai ee ew diy Sea Ocal wees oak President 
SURI TRATIONS ices i vcaascagenr cee cua Vice-President 
COPARIRS FSA PRR 6 oii wee utanen salesesi sw sles Secretary 
PES FRR asians cis cei ssncsvemenies desis ace . Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION | 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAR, 
established by act approved March 3ist, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacit JOHN P. WALKER, M. A......-05 eee Superintendent | Miss H. MaupE DELLICKER GEORGE B. LLoyp 
to ee by = iaokettican oer ge The person making | THOMAS F. HEARNEN..c-seccscoessee ceesess Stewed |S BEL eS Miss HisaBeTH HA. 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is r Miss MARIE L,. DILLON 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the a MRS. LAURENCIA F, MYERS......... - as eee -Matron 
giving necessary information in regard tothe case. The B. HOWARD SHARP......... share Supervisor of Boys Ind ial 
application must be accompanied by a certificate froma | -MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor ndustrinl Department. . 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen | MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS....... Supervisor of Girls | MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... | Kindergarten 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor ELMER BARWIS, M.D Utiendine -Pliesician and Drawing 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate c SDE Kapiciy Si Rea chai sista seer GEORGE SS. PORTER.......... Printing and Engraving 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S...-++s00ee eee renee Dentist J. L. JOHNSON Wood-workin: 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, | BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D............... Dosilint | seat Nee een Sees te ing 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them | CLARA S. TINDALL Nurse | CHAS. THROCKMORTON..........-. poste: Shoemaking 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- ; apa Ad UE EN TEU a: : MISS SBERTHA BILBRH. oo oe ces nan eas Sewing 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by BONA BH. CRART ies ces sceeSosaecsnn cant ess Secretary MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Ancistaast 
writing to the following address : ris 3 Millinery are 
John P. Walker, M.A hindidimaite Bapaittinant, MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... er : fine 
$4 ROWLAND B. LLovp, A. B. B. HOWARD SHARP 
TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. Miss Mary D. Titson Miss Mary R. Woop EDWIN MARKLEY...... 22.2.2 .0000: Physical Director 
50 YEARS’ SUBSCRIBE TO , C. RIBSAM & SONS 
EXPERIENCE ‘The « Deaf-Iutes’ « Register 


The foremost Indepen- 
dent Weekly News- 
paper for the Deaf in 


Trave Marks the United States : : : 


Desicns 
Copynricuts &c. 


ne sending a sketch and description may 
qudey ascertain our pe et ge wherner an 


NON-POLITICAL 
NON-SECTARIAN 


sent free. Old for securing ts. 
Paten — through Munn & Co. receive 


ONLY 
without charge, in the 


"Scientific American. ° 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. est cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
MU four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


Oe eae nee dart 


PACH BROS. 


A. 0. STEIDEMANN, 


DO YOU KNOW 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


; College Caps, &c. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER |” ~“* 47 8 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


The Silent Success 


Send all subscriptions and communications 


HOTTEL 
Photographers Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Detby in the 


city, also a full line of fine Hats, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of 
territory. Its columns are open 
to any one who has anything 
worth saying, and to those who 
wish to discuss in a friendly and 
generous spirit bearing upon the 
| interests Of the deaf or calculated 
| to benefit them in any way. : : : 


$1.00 A YEAR Subscription price only Fifty Cents a Year 


| 
| Sample copies free 


| Che Deai-Mutes’ Register 


4110 North 11th Street, St. Louis, vecaarsicas ROME, NEW YORK 


School and Office Stationery 
ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 


Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen 
Waterman's Ideal Pen 
“The Capital’’ --$1.00-- Pen 


Is the fam Miller heater. N ke. 4 
We edets and ne tantra” ™ |New Jersey History| wear seems tor tne 


Price $4.25 and $5.c0 


@ther good heaters at less prices, but we 
ean’t say so many good things about them. 
Come and see them. — 


KAUFMAN’S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
36 Lafayette St. 


TRAVER’S 


ans Genealogy « speiaity 


BOOK STORE, 
108 S. BROAD ST 


Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 
Royal Standard Typewriter--$65 


Che Capital Stationery 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 
15 N. Warren Street, Trenton N. J 


Nurserymen, & 2 


_ Florists and Seedsmen 


| Broad and Front Sts., 
| TRENTON, N. J 


| Ashmore and Blackwell, 


Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


, 
STOLL'S 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St.. Trenton N. d. 


Samuel Heath Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


GO tO_ meme \ 
CONVERY & WALKER, 
a9 


Bd North Broad 6t., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


